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Good Citizenship Built Upon Civic Integrity in 


Civic Integrity Comes Only from Understanding of Problems of Civic Life. 


High School 


Pupils Should Study How to Live 


Intelligently in High-School World. Many Things Necessary for Successful Civic Life in Secondary School Besides 


Obeying Rules. 


READTH of understanding will cure 
many civic ills. For such breadth 
carries With it a spirit of tolerance 


and a realization of the puniness as well 
as the power of the individual person in 
Breadth of 
understanding begets ideals and beckons 


our social and civic life. 


to a lurking philosophy that has been 
waiting for solid substance to feed upon. 
Breadth of understanding as a character- 
istic of the 
orientation to the world about him that is 
vital to his complete functioning as a 


American citizen fosters an 


social being. Among the many desirable 
attributes of the good citizen, we could 
spare a half-dozen more readily than this 


one. 
Right Living Within the School 


It must be understood at once that this 
inclusive introductory comment does not 
presage a detailed analysis of ways of turn- 
ing out of the public schools a product 
thoroughly equipped in this 
The purpose here is to support the prin- 
ciple but greatly to narrow its application. 
Much thought has been applied to prepar- 
ing pupils to live adequately and, if pos- 
sible, abundantly in the world that lies 
beyond the school. This article purposes 
to stress the importance of right living 
within that relatively minute cosmos, the 


respect. 


school itself. 

The thesis here, then, is that no prepa- 
ration for citizenship outside the school is 
adequate if it does not consider the impli- 
cations of responsible citizenship in the 
high-school world. The average man is 
rated on civic interest with respect to his 
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Study of Institution Itself Should Come First. 


By WALTON B. BLISS 
Assistant Director, Ohio Department of Education 


attitude toward the enterprises of his 
town or city rather than those of his State 
or Nation. Yet the civic training of high- 
school youth has tended to pass over the 
main immediate problem—the youth’s life 
in the little world of his school, which is 
after all a rather big world to him—and 
has dealt too heavily in deferred values. 
Undoubtedly there has been a kind of 
police power used in the high-school world 
that has produced an orderly, steady-going 
little universe. But this is the negetive 
emphasis in citizenship, just as all bowing 
before law because of its superior might is 
negative. There are instances, too, of the 
self-governing high-school world, which is 
more positive and constructive in its 
influence. The tendency under this latter 
condition is to secure good citizenship for 
good citizenship’s sake and not merely 
for the sake of avoiding unpleasant con- 


sequences. 
Needs More Help than Rules Alone 


But why should there not be a definite 
place in the school program for the actual 
study of a sort of “junior” civics—a 
course to be pursued, with a view to pre- 
paring for high-school citizenship, just as 
seriously as the present civies courses are 
studied with the broader community goals 
in view? It is not too early to explain 
that the high-school youth is not assumed 
herein to be divorced from community 
relations and responsibilities. He is a 
participating citizen of his ‘city, State, 
and naticaal worlds as well as of his high- 
school world. Good citizenship in the 
first three ought, however, to be built 
upon fine civic integrity in the latter. 
And that civic integrity can come only 
from a study and understanding of the 


Ability to Get Along With Others Must Be Cultivated 


problems of civic life in that world. In 
short, a pupil may at present study about 
almost everything else in high school ex- 
cept how to live there intelligently. That 
is principally a matter of regimentation 
and of suasion rather than of reasoned 
analysis. If breadthof civic understanding 
fosters in the average adult an orientation 
to his world that enables him to be a 
better citizen, should there not be a con- 
scious effort to give a similar breadth of 
understanding to each young citizen who 
embarks on a career in the high-school 
world? The youth who has ahead of him 
three or four or six years of life in a sec- 
ondary school system should have more 
discerning help than is represented by 
merely shoving at him a set of “ Rules of 
Bulldoze High School.”” Anywhere else 
it is understood that merely to avoid 
running afoul of the law is a small part 
of good citizenship. There are many 
things necessary for suecessful civie life 
in the secondary school besides obeying 
the rules. 


Trial-and-Error Process is Wasteful 


The first big service of education to any 
young person who is just entering upon 
his secondary school years should be a 
training that will interpret to him this 
is entering, his probable 
place in it, his responsibilities, and his 
opportunities. The school itself should 
systematically orient him to this new uni- 
verse. Orientation can come by the trial- 
and-error process, of course, but this is an 
archaic, wasteful, and incomplete method, 
utterly indefensible in an enlightened 
generation. Such an orientation course, 
or “‘school”’ civies, can readily be organ- 
ized as a part of the civics course that at 
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new world he 
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the opening 
eurriculum Sut 


such an 


present is usually found in 
year of the secondary 
what ought to be the content of 


offering? 
Let Pupil Learn Purpose of School 


First and foremost, it should present 
the institution, the The 
story of education deserves some atten- 


tion in If the pupil can 


itself. 


school 


our schools. 


get some understanding of how the 
school came to be, its purposes, and its 
relations to him, he will be on the way 


toward cultivating a breadth of com- 
prehension that will give him an intelli- 
gent background for his school life. In all 
phases of life we find constant values i: 
knowing how the present came out of the 


past. 

This ‘‘school” civics ought to present 
school officials and teachers in proper 
perspective. The eyes with which a 
high-schoo! boy views his teachers may 


be afflicted with an astigmatism that is as 
damaging to the boy’s life as such a defect 
would be in literal actuality, if 
rected. The 
before him should be interpreted in 
a course as this. The subjects that he 
must have should be 
The right of choice that is his in many 
fields should be given something to feed 
upon in the form cf information 
such subjects. Knowledge of the school 
is bound to give the pupil greater power 
and satisfaction in the use of that institu- 
tien. It will make of him a much better 
school citizen. 


uncor- 
laid 


such 


curriculum which is 


justified 


clearly 


about 


Must Know Rudiments of Mental Processes 


The good citizen in the world of affairs 
where we dwell has to be economically 


self-sustaining. He can not be a drag on 
the social order. He has to know his 
particular job and do it creditably. The 


school citizen will not function well unless 
he makes a creditable showing in 
studies. His main job as a productive 
member of the school’s economic world 
lies just here. He can not be a bungler or 
a 50 per cent efficient worker. He needs 
to understand in a rudimentary way his 
mental processes and how to apply them to 
lesson mastery. To train him for more 
effective study is, thus, a necessary part of 
such a course as is urged in this article. 
He may make a reasonable showing in his 
work; but unless he attacks his school 
tasks in an efficient way he is not the best 
type of citizen. Getting results is all 
right, but no social organism can tolerate 
too much wastefulness of method. He 
needs to understand, the training 


his 


too, 


values that come from school activities 
apart from textbooks. 

Good citizenship demands the ability 
and the willingness to get along with 
other people. The high-school pupil may 
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have a fine understanding of the meaning 
education and of 
relations thereto, and may be skilled in 
applying his mental powers to the mastery 
of his school tasks, but he will still need 


and purposes of his 


training in his relationships with his 
fellows. Much of this he must, of 
course, obtain in the actual human labo- 


ratory of daily activity, in rubbing shoul- 
ders with his fellows, and in the give and 
take of student life. But there is a place 
for the consideration of some of 
the common that 
a part in his high-school life. 

“school” civics or ‘‘junior”’ 


formal 
will 
This 


civics course 


social amenities 


play 


him the importance of 
right 
particular reference to his activities in the 
the The ability to 
suppress self and to become a cooperating 


ought to show 


good manners and conduct, with 


world of school 
member of a social system is indispensable 
for 
the rights of 
The 


assume these characteristics. 


Consideration for 


vital. 


true citizenship. 


others is similarly 


school citizen must be trained to 


Show Where the School Leads Him 


Finally, 
tc be able to see 
course of this type ought not to content 
itself merely with showing the pupil his 
relation to his school, his best modes of 
effective work, and his proper relations 
with his fellows; it ought to show him 
where him. Virtuous 
performance along all the lines thus far 
indicated obviously carries considerable 
reward in and of itself, but human nature 
likes to some goal Civic 
performance in the school world will be 
made more highly efficient if it can be 
appealing 
school is 


the good citizen anywhere has 
beyond his nose. A 


his school leads 


see beyond. 


related to an career to be 
taken up after finished. The 
pupil ought to be led to think about such 
a career during the early stages of his 
secondary school course, so that he may 
make as wise a choice of subjects as possi- 
ble. Vocational information presented 
thus early is not wasted when it does not 
promote an immediate decision. It is 
sure to cultivate a tendency toward intelli- 
gent appraisal of various callings as the 
pupil meets with them during the later 
vears of his high-school This 
early elementary consideration of some 
of the problems inherent in the choice 
of a career gives him a point of view that 


course. 


has its effect upon all his subsequent 
school work. He is a better citizen of his 
little world because he sees a tie-up 


between what he does now and the affairs 
of that bigger and busier world in which 
he increasingly yearns to participate. 


Student Assailed With Unfamiliar Relations 


That the secondary school does make 
a surprise attack upon the entering pupil 
can not well be gainsaid. It assails him 


with a barrage of subjects, activities, and 
relationships that are new and unfamiliar. 


He must be oriented. He must be 
helped to estimable citizenship—to civic 
righteousness. A course of the type 
described herein can achieve that end. 
It may be a part of the social science 
course, as already suggested Some 
schools have so provided Others have 


included it in the English course as a 
basis for oral and written discussion. 
Study hall or assembly groups, home 
room groups, and school clubs have in 
other instances been chosen as the units 
for the organization of such a course. 
How it is to be fitted into the present 


a minor question; 
the 
few 


eurriculum is by all odd 


the main thing is to decide to meet 


offering. All too 
} 


need for such an 
are the schools which have become fully 
aware of their responsibility in this matter. 
Better 
attainable ideal 


high-school citizenship is an 


Committee on Research in Second- 
ary Education Meets 


An open meeting of the National Com- 


mittee on Research in Secondary Educa- 
tion was held March 2 in the auditorium 
of the a D. Van Winkle Book Co.., Dallas, 
Dr. John B. Edmonson, chairman 


of the committee, presided. The 


Tex. 
follow- 
ing was the program: 

“Experimentation as a phase of admin- 
Address by Dr. Charles H. 
Judd, director school of education, Uni- 
versity of Chicago. 

“Current research undertakings.” Re- 
port by Dr. J. K. Norton, chairman special 
committee on 
takings. 


istration.”’ 


current research under- 

“Survey of secondary schools accred- 
ited by the Southern Association of Col- 
leges and Secondary Schools.’’ Report 
by Dr. Joseph Roemer, chairman special 
committee on Survey of Southern Asso- 
ciation Secondary Schools. 

“ The value of certain tests as predictors 
of school achievement.’’ Report by Dr. 
Wm. C. Reavis. 

“The relation between college admis- 
sion requirements and efforts at revision 
of the high-school curriculum.’’ Report 
by Dr. Wm. A. Proctor. 

More of this meeting will be published 
in future LIFE. 


numbers of ScHOOL 


About 10,000 rubber seedlings from the 
best stock in Mindanao have been grown 
for distribution in Agricultural 
School, Leyte, P. I. Numerous requests 
have been received from hacenderos and 
planters for the seedlings, pupils 
will want many for home planting. 
Additional seedlings to the number of 
about 20,000 are now under propagation. 
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English City Has Bridged the Gap Between 
Education and Industry 


Leeds Maintains System of Technical and Commercial Schools Which Insures Coordination, Provides for Expan- 
sion, and Affords Natural Link with Industry. Local Education Authority Began to Develop Technical Education 
25 Years Ago. ‘‘Secondary Schools” Are Definitely Cultural and Lead to University. Scholarships Provided for 


HE LINES of development in 
England of the two forms of 


lueation which act as direct 


handmaidens of industry—technical for 
the productive side and commercial for 
the dist itive—may be well appre- 
ciated fro onsideration of the system 
further’’ education which operates in 
is industrial city of Leeds, a system 
which insures coordination, provides for 
expansion, and affords a natural link 
with industry 
For a ng time our ancestors were 
content 1 concentrate almost exclu- 
sively 01 roduction, with little fear of 


competit Craftsmanship was of a 
high standard, and the training of the 
apprentice gave him an admirable educa- 
tion in the principles and practice of his 
craft. 7 distributive side was ignored, 
since the goods were of the best and 
were easy to sell. Later, with increased 
competition, increased wages, machinery, 
and specialization, there was no time 
available for giving an all-round training 
to the apprentice. The craftsman was 
fully occupied in making his own par- 
ticular job pay. His life became more 
arduous and difficult, and for many reasons 
the old method of the son following in his 
father’s footsteps gradually became ob- 


solete 
Combine Traditional Efficiency with New Methods 


The craftsman died and _ semiskilled 
operators replaced him. Moreover, as 
other countries developed their indus- 
tries and became serious rivals in trade, 
the question of selling the goods arose. 
Two problems therefore loomed on the 
horizon: (a) How was it possible to com- 
bine the traditional efficiency of the old 
craftsman with the new industrial meth- 
ods? (6) How could we maintain our 
trade supremacy? 

In the early stages the imminence of 
industrial problems on a national scale 
was realized only by the few, and tech- 
nical education began in a very humble 
manner. It started with isolated volun- 
tary claSses carried on by a few educa- 
tional enthusiasts who attempted to pro- 
vide some mental training which would 


Children of Humble Parents 


By JAMES GRAHAM 
Director of Education, Leeds, England 


the more easily enable the ambitious 
worker to fit himself for accepting re- 
sponsibility and for taking advantage of 
opportunities. Later, voluntary classes 
were formed in various parts of the 
country in which apprentices might gain 
knowledge of the crafts in which they 
were engaged and where their general 
knowledge might be increased in other 
directions. 


Mechanics’ Institutes Flourished Exceedingly 


These were the forerunners of the 
famous mechanics’ institutes which began 
early in the ninteenth century and influ- 
enced public opinion for more than a 
century. From about 1850 the _ insti- 
tutes received State aid for their technical 
and art classes, with the result that these 
forms of education flourished exceedingly 
and developed in an extraordinary man- 
ner. 

Finally, self-contained technical and 
art schools sprang up within the institutes 
themselves and formed the nucleus of the 
great technical and art schools and colleges 


. 
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of the present day. It was not until 
1902, however, that a successful attempt 
was made in Leeds to coordinate the 
technical work carried on. The me- 
chanics’ institutes were independent bod- 
ies controlled by enthusiastic workers in 
education. Much overlapping occurred 
with a consequent waste in expenditure. 


Trade Committees Acted as Advisers 


When local education authorities, with 
their great powers conferred by Govern- 
ment, were formed in 1902, an attempt 
in Leeds was made as soon as possible to 
develop technical education and to put it 
well-organized lines. In 1905 
the mechanics’ institutes were taken over 


on sound, 


and arrangements were made to retain 
the existing committees under the control 
of the education authority. In this way 
it was found possible to increase efficiency 
without loss of local interest. In addi- 
tion, trade committees, consisting of repre- 
sentatives of employers and employees, 
were formed to advise on all questions 
relating to industry. This was the first 
real attempt made in Leeds to bridge the 


Technical College students of bakery study modeling in the School of Art 
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wide gap which had long existed between 
education and industry. 

Although technical education was taken 
up seriously at this Id 
of commercial education persisted. The 
business man and the public still thought 
of commercial education in terms of short- 
hand, and 
Had anyone suggested that training for a 
commercial career was as complex and as 
necessary as technical instruction was for 
the producer he 
culed. 
leading statesmen, 
our deficiency in this respect and helped 


time, the « ideas 


bookkeeping. 


typewriting, 


would have been ridi- 


Joseph Chamberlain, one of our 
very early recognized 
to establish an institution at Birmingham 
where instruction was given in economics 


and other subjects needed by those en- 
gaged in the increasingly difficult calling 
of a business career. The sul sequent 


creation of faculties of commerce at our 


universities and the award of degrees in 
commerce were a fitting recognition of 


exacting demands 


the 
the business profession. 


more made upon 


Too Many Children Leave at /4 


It is deplorable and depressing that so 
many children who leave the elementary 
schools at 14 years of age neglect to con- 
tinue their education. To 
their apathy, the 
makes every effort to enlist the sympathy 


counteract 
education authority 
of parents and head masters in encourag- 
ing children either to attempt, at the age 
of 11, to win scholarships for 
schools, or later on, at 13 years of age, to 
try for entry into the junior commercial, 
junior art, or junior technical schools. In 
addition, it has been arranged that the 
last three years of the elementary school 
life of those children who miss the three 
avenues mentioned shall 
work of a_ broadening 


secon lary 


be devoted to 


and inspiring 
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nature, e. g., science and economics, 


which will encourage them to continue 
further research into the interesting fields 
of education provided at the continuation 


evening schools of the city ‘ 


Secondary Schools 


Except in the girls’ secondary schools, 
hardly any technical or commercial work 
is attempted; the education is definitely 
cultural and nature 


of a nonvocational 


March, 1927 


Very little coordination exists at present 
between the secondary schools and the 
technical college. The difficulty lies 
primarily in the social distinction be- 


tween the two types of institutions. This 
I know hardly obtains in America, but 
for years in England it has proved an 
insurmountable prej- 
It is rare indeed secoudary 
students 

There is, 


barrier of 
that 


the technical 


almost 
udice. 
school attend 


colleges. fortunately, no such 

















In craft work the School of Art cooperates with the Technical College 


and aims at providing a general education 
Beyond that 
age special advanced courses are provided 


up to 16 plus years of age. 


for those who wish to take examinations 
of professional bodies or to enter univer- 
In the girls’ secondary schools a 
certain amount of commercial work is 
optional in the sixteenth year for those 
who intend to adopt a commercial career. 


sities. 
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The College of Commerce is 


well equipped with office appliances 


hindrance in commercial education, prob- 
ably because the latter is more intimately 
connected with the ‘“‘black-coated”’ pro- 
fessions and because it is a more 
Quite 
secondary school students at 16 years of 


age spend a further 12 months at the 


also 


recent innovation. a number of 


commercial college prior to entering 


business. 
The Junior Technical School 


Any boy who is 13 years of age and has 


completed the work of Standard VI 
(Standard VIII is the highest) or an 
equivalent grade in any elementary 
school is eligible for admission to this 


type of school. The course of instruction 
covers a minimum period of two vears. 
The curriculum is specially 


meet the needs of industry as a whole 


designed to 


not the needs of a particular industry 
to enable a boy with a natural aptitude 
for things mechanical to acquire sufficient 
theoretical and knowledge to 


develop his innate ability 


practical 
and thus to 
provide industry later on with either a 


leader or a first-class craftsman. 


This type of education undoubtedly 
affords a boy the means of discovering 
for what branch of trade he is most 
fitted. It gives him a thorough insight 


into the principles underlying the trade 
and places him in a much more fortunate 
position than that of the boy who must 


of necessity take up any situation which 

















re 
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} ‘ way a situatiol 
in uncongenial nature, of 


nent, and of doubt- 

f English, indus- 
clViCs, practical mathe- 
science, technical draw- 
practice (both in wood and 
training. Except 


for t i nature, the school is 


192; 
what the junior tec! nical schools are to 
technical educatio It provides two 
alternative courses covering a period of 
two years (13 to 15 years of age 

a) The normal course for boys and 


girls who require a general preparation for 
a commercial careel 

(b) The retail traders’ course designed 
for those who propose to seek employment 


in the establishments of retail traders and 

















Ei. tl 
Boot manufacture is taught practically in the Technical College 

run a irly as possible on the lines of a intend ultimately to attain to positions of 

secondary school. responsibility therein. 


\t the end of two years—that is, at 15 


years of age—the boy enters industry as 
an apprentice. During this latter period 
he may carry on his education at the 
techni college. Much leakage, how- 
ever, occurs, and the question of keeping 
in tou with apprentices causes the 
educat authority much anxiety. A 
great deal depends upon the relationship 
which exists between education authority 
and employer. When the two work 
together harmoniously, the difficulties are 
considerably reduced. 


The Junior Commercial School 


M f the younger business men of 
to-da re themselves either university 
trains r at any rate men who have 
recel a good secondary school edu- 
catio1 In selecting boys and girls whom 
they take into their employment, they 
look arily for intelligence, character, 
and ty Over and above these 
qual they prefer, if possible, those 


received a preliminary training 
in the nature, organization, and methods 
Such train- 
ing, it felt, enables young people who 
ness to understand what they 
early shop training. 


of the orld of commerce. 


enter busi 


leart Luring the 


For t purpose a school was established 
in Lee as recently as 1924 in response 
to a recommendation of the Leeds Cham- 
ber Commerce (a business organiza- 
tior ind is to commercial education 


The subjects to be studied for the nor- 
mal course are English, commercial arith- 
metic, mathematics, elements of com- 
merce, economic history, accounting, 
shorthand, typewriting and office routine, 
commercial geography, French, German, 
or Spanish, physical development. The 
curriculum for the retail traders’ course 
includes English, commercial arithmetic, 


elements of commerce, economic history, 


yr 


merchand or and design, commercial 
geography, technique of retail trade. The 
classes in < vr and design are taken at 
the school of art 


is under the direction of the 
principal of the college of commerce, and 
at the end of their course, that is, when 
the students are 15 years of age, they may 
attend part-time day and evening instruc- 
tion at the parent college of commerce. 
Where the 
possible the student is advised to attend 


part-time instruction is im- 


the evening classes suitable for the oeccu- 


pation in which he or she is engaged. 
The Junior Art School 


This is a recent innovation specially in- 
troduced to serve the needs of elementary 
school children of artistic bent. It is a 
common experience to find children of 
artistic temperament relegated to the 
background in the elementary schools 
because of an alleged deficiency in the 
three R’s. Very little encouragement is 
given to such children and they often leave 
school with a distinct feeling of inferiority. 
There are many trades closely allied to 
art for which these children are particu- 
larly suited, and the combination of 
technical, art, and general education which 
they may receive at this institution pro- 
vides an exellent preparation for these 
trades. 

As in the junior technical and junior 
commercial schools, the course at the jun- 
ior art school may be commenced when a 
child is 13 years of age and it covers two 
years’ training in art, English, mathe- 
Active 
cooperation exists between the school and 


matics, handwork, and science. 


the various industries by means of trade 
advisory committees, and in this way the 
students can be placed at the end of their 











The book binding department of Technical College has all the machinery of the trade 
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course in the painting and decorating, 


cabinetmaking, industrial design, furni- 
ture, and other crafts and trades. The 
organization allows a continuation of the 


junior course by part-time day and even- 


ing instruction in the senior school. 


Evening Continuation School. 


These probably form the most impor 
tant branch of further education, and the; 
occupy in our system a very crucial posi- 
tion. They are designed for the children 


who have just left the elementary schools, 
but these children have just received their 
“freedom’’ from the restraining influence 
of school life, and the question of whether 


or not their educational career practi- 


cally ended often depends upon two fac- 


tors, (a) the sympathy and help received 


from parents and elementary school head 
masters, (b) the type and quality of 
the instruction received at continuation 


schools. 

It is a depressing fact that the majority 
after the age of 14 cease to attend 
educational although 
every effort is made before the child leaves 
school to enlist the sympathy and help of 
parents and head masters, a large propor- 
tion of the children who finish the primary 
school course receive no further instruc- 
tion. Realizing this fact, the 
thority has endeavored so to organize fur- 
ther educational provision that the 
and girls who voluntarily give up thei: 


any 


institution, and 


Lee ds au- 


DOYS 


evenings to study may have the fullest 
possible opportunities for vocational and 
cultural improvement. The imaginatio 
is stimulated by providing instructior 
which will most appeal to them and the 
foundation of any further education whicl 
they may receive later at the technical and 
commercial colleges is laid. The method 
of carrying out the first purpose is by giv- 
ing whenever possible a bias toward the 
industries in which the students are en- 
gaged and by introducing such new sub- 


jects as science on the artisan side and 
shorthand and bookkeeping, economic his- 
tory, and geograpuy on the commercial 
side. 

Direct Value Must be Apparent 


The child of 14 is very susceptible to 
external influences, 
form of education is introduced which will 
appear of direct and immediate value, the 
interest of the child is maintained. It is 
possible to accomplish this without any 
danger of upsetting any of the funda- 
mental principles of general education. 
General education in cultural subjects is 
continued and the bias is made only in 
the application of those principles with 
which the student is most familiar. 
The continuation were origi- 
nally divided into The 


and, provided some 


schools 


three grades. 


first, or Grade I type, which gave to 
preparatory c 


backward children a yurse 
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in the three R’s, no longer exists, but has 
been merged into the Grade II schools 
he second, Grade II, provides a con- 


tinuation of the primary school curricu- 
lum, widened, as indicated above, to allow 
development and expansion; 27 of these 


} 


schools are distributed over the city. 
For more advanced. students in tech- 
ology three Grade III schools are 


provided, two in outlying districts and 
situated; these are fed 
from the Grade II schools. 

In addition to the foregoing general 
numerous are held 
throughout the city in special subjects 
such as cookery, millinery, dressmaking, 
elocution, arts and crafts, 
musical appreciation, home nursing, child 
welfare, confectionery, physical training, 
etc. From these Grade II and Grade III 
schools as they are called the students 
at 16 years of age may proceed to the 
commercial colleges or the 


one centrally 


scheme, classes 


needlework, 


technical or 
school of art. 


The Technical College 


More 


tendance at 


2,000 students are in at- 
this institution which defi- 
as a close ‘“‘handmaiden’”’ of 
Each department is under the 


than 
nitely acts 
industry. 
guidance of an advisory subcommittee, 
which is composed of employers and em- 
ployees representative of the trade con- 
1. These subcommittees take their 


luties very seriously and it is no exag- 


geration to say that the success of the 
Leeds Technical College is mainly due to 
their efforts. Every course is drawn up 

consultation with these committees 
and many of the internal examinations 


the industry 


The possibility of an 


are directly controlled by 


itself academic 
only at this college is therefore 
The committees are virtually 
responsible for the 


classes, for the selection of their teachers, 


ruled out. 
inception of new 
and for the encouragement of attendance 


at these classes. 
Student May Obtain Degree in Engineering 


Generally the aim of the technical col- 
is to provide a high standard of work 
which will fit its students for positions as 


lege 
leaders and managers of industry. In 
engineering the college is. recognized for 
the ordinary and higher certificates of the 
of Mechanical and Electrical 
Engineers, which means that a student 
may now either obtain his degree in elec- 
trical engineering or take most of the 
examinations of the degrees in mechanical 
and civil engineering. Further, a con- 
cordat has been arranged with the Univer- 
sity of Leeds for the latter to provide 
advanced instruction beyond these stages 
so that a definite link may be maintained 
between the evening work at the technical 
college and that of the university. By 


Institutes 
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degrees in both 
mechanical engineering and civil engineer- 


this means the complete 


ing may be obtained by evening school 


and university education, and as exhibi- 
successful 
the 


to the students is 


tions are usually awarded to 


students throughout their courses, 
cost of such education 
very small. In chemistry a course exists 
which provides the necessary preparation 
for the associate membership of the Insti- 
tute of Chemists, 


cation in the industrial world of chemistry, 


a highly valued quailifi- 


In every department the courses are so 
organized that students may sit for nearly 
every professional examination of note 
either direct from the technical college or 
after a further coordinated course at the 
university. 
nation exists between the technical and 
commercial the 
and whenever it is necessary for the sue- 
cessful teaching of some particular trade 


In addition complete coordi- 


colleges and art school, 


that tuition in allied subjects at the com- 
mercial or art institutions should be given, 


arrangements are made by which this 
may be effected. As an instance of this, 
students in the bakery trade learn art 


design at the school of art, others in the 
plastering industry 
struction at the art school and instruction 


receive modeling in- 


in “costings” at the college of commerce. 
The School of Art 


The purpose of this school is chiefly to 
equip students for the various crafts and 
professions allied to More than 
1,000 students are now in attendance and 
the extent of its de 


art. 
velopment has made 
it one of the foremost art institutions in 
addition to its junior 
mentioned, it 
painting, 
a department 


the country. In 
department, previously 
contains departments for design, 
modeling, and architecture, 
for the training of art teachers and various 
craft departments. It is recognized by 
the board of education for the training of 
the 
Architects as 


art teachers and is 
Royal Institute of 


providing a 


recognized by 
British 
enough standard of 
architectural for the Royal 
Institute of British Architects diploma. 
In conjunction with the College of Com- 


high 
education 


merce and Technical College, the follow- 
ing crafts and industries are provided for: 
Illustration, poster work, fashion work, 
jewelry, printing, bookbinding, painting 
leather 
work, building, engineering, textiles, ete. 


and decorating, cabinetmaking, 
As in previous cases, these are controlled 


by trade advisory committees which 
undertake to maintain the necessary close 


relationship with industry. 
Scholarships 


With regard to the position of the child 
of humble parents, the scholarship scheme 
for the city is now comprehensive enough 
to include almost every avenue indicated 
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on the progress chart. Poverty is no 
bar to education in England at the present 
time, provided the child is capable and 
willing to take advantage of the facilities 
offered. Beyond the age of 14 mainte- 
nance allowances either accompany the 
scholarship awards or are available when 
necessity requires them to be made. In 
order to encourage those actually engaged 
in industry, scholarships tenable at day 
and evening classes of the technical and 
commercial colleges and the university 
are granted. In connection with day 
instruction mention might be made inter 
alia of the intermediate, higher, and senior 
technological scholarships, three valuable 
types ol scholarships which provide for 
students from 15 to 30 years of age free 
education and maintenance allowance at 
the technical colleges and the university. 

Notwithstanding all that has been done 
and is still being done in Leeds, it is still 
very doubtful if we are reaching more than 
a minority of the masses. Progress in 
education depends very largely on prog- 
The two are intimately 
bound up and the cooperation between the 
employer and the education official will 
have to be a very tight bond if any real 


ress in industry. 


work is to be accomplished. The system 
is established whereby development and 
expansion may continue hand in hand 
All that is now needed is 
to educate the employer and the public 
to a full 
the part it can be made to play in the 


with industry. 
appreciation of this system and 
production of an educated worker and an 


efficient industry. 


Public Health Reports: Available 


for Subscription 


The weekly Public Health Reports of 
the United States Public Health Service 
are now available for subscription at $1.50 
per year, postage prepaid to points in the 
United States and its possessions, and in 
Canada, Cuba, and Mexico. 

In addition to information as to the 
world prevalence of disease, these reports 
contain each week one or more leading 
articles written by practical sanitarians, 
and other items of use to all who are 
interested in maintaining health and effi- 
ciency. Subscriptions should be addressed 
to the Superintendent of Documents, 
Government Printing Office, Washington, 
D. C. 


About 13 of every 1,000 girls in the 
United States between the ages of 10 and 
Leaders in Girl 
Scout activities number 16,569, and Girl 
Scout activities have been organized in 
Girl Scout camps are 


19 years are Girl Scouts. 


791 communities. 
held in 43 States. 
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American School in Guatemala Be- 
gins Auspiciously 


The formal inauguration of the American 
Academy in Guatemala took place on 
January 9, 1927, in the presence of a large 
number of Americans and Guatemalans. 
Speeches were delivered by Minister 
Geissler, by Dr. Federico Nora, Secretary 
of Education of Guatemala, and by 
Professor MacKnight, principal of the 
academy. 

Doctor Nora, in a prepared speech, ex- 
pressed appreciation that an American 
school should be established in Guatemala 
and made mention of the advantages 
resulting from the introduction into the 
country of American methods of educa- 
tion. Professor MacKnight paid tribute 
to Mr. Geissler as the initiator of the idea 
of establishing an American school in 
Guatemala and as a valuable assistant in 
its organization. 

The board of directors of the American 
Academy has tendered a_ scholarship, 
presented by the United Fruit Co., to one 
of the daughters of the late General 
Orellana in appreciation of the services 
rendered the institution at the time of its 
foundation by the former president. 
Announcement of this award has created 
a favorable impression among the pub- 
lic—Leon H. Ellis, Secretary American 
Legation, Guatemala. 
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Latin Students are Highest in 
Intelligence 


That highest average intelligence among 
778 students in Thomas Jefferson High 
School, New York City, is possessed by 
students who elect the study of Latin is 
shown by statistics concerning classes 
entering school in February, 1926, com- 
piled by Samuel Rakowitz, grade adviser 
and teacher of French. Range of the intel- 
ligence quotient for the entire 778 was 70 
to 141, the average being 100.4. Students 
electing Latin averaged 105, those elect- 
ing French averaged 102.3, and those 
choosing Spanish, 102. Nonlanguage 
students showed an average intelligence 
quotient of 97, about three and one-half 
points below the class average. 

Ages of entering pupils in this class 
ranged from 11 years and 6 months to 17 
years and 9 months, with an average of 
13 years and 11 months. Comparison of 
students taking the general course and of 
those entering commercial courses, about 
a third of the entire number, showed that 
though in age commercial students aver- 
aged slightly above the average of the 
entire group, in intelligence they averaged 
five points below. Pupils taking the gen- 
eral course showed an average intelligence 
quotient of two points above the average 
for the entire class. 


Oakland Meeting of Parents and 
Teachers 


“Sevenfold program of home and 
school”’ is the general theme around 
which discussion will center in the 
thirty-first annual convention of the 
National Congress of Parents and Teach- 
ers. at Oakland, Calif., May 21-28. In 
addition, there will be conferences on 
health and development of the child, 
and use of leisure in cultural develop 
ment; and special conferences of State 
presidents and of delegates. Round 
tables will be conducted on parental 
education, guidance of adolescent boys 
and girls, rural life, the home, the pre- 
school child, spiritual training, and other 
subjects. Classes in parliamentary law, 
a publicity institute, and special oppor- 
tunities for personal conference with 
visiting experts are helpful features of 
the program. An _ educational exhibit 
will present in a graphic way work of the 
49 State branches of the organization. 


Detroit Maintains Municipal 
Medical College 


The degree of bachelor of medicine was 
conferred this summer upon 40 students 
in the Detroit College of Medicine and 
Surgery who had completed the four-year 
course of instruction, and the degree of 
doctor of medicine upon 50 students who 
had satisfactorily completed one year of 
interneship or research and had submitted 
an acceptable thesis for degree. Of the 
249 students registered last session, 88 
per cent were residents of Detroit. The 
service rendered by the college, which has 
been for eight years‘a unit in the city 
school system, is steadily increasing. A 
new six-story building, now under con- 
struction, will be ready for oceupaney in 
the spring of 1927. 


Headquarters for Collegiate Alumni 
in 45 Cities 


Alumni organizations of more than 80 
colleges and universities throughout the 
United States cooperate in an intercol- 
legiate alumni hotel plan under which 
certain hotels in different places are desig- 
nated as headquarters for alumni activ- 
ities in their respective localities. So far 
45 hotels have been designated as inter- 
collegiate alumni hotels, and in these 
hotels local officers cooperate in concen- 
trating alumni affairs. For the conven- 
ience of visiting alumni, a card index 
containing the names of resident alumni, 
is kept in the hotels, and in some of them 
a file of alumni publications also is main- 
tained in an accessible place. 
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Man's Effort to Determine What Is 


Best in Human Proportions 


Many Attempts to Formulate Perfect Human Proportions. 
Flourished in Last Quarter of Nineteenth Century. 


Healthy Individuals. 


By JAMES FREDERICK ROGERS, M. D. 
Chief Division of School Hygiene, Bureau of Education 


AN has his notions of his own 
bodily perfection so far as 
outward aspect is concerned, 
and has attempted, from various points 
of view, to determine what is best in 
human proportions in order that all might 
become familiar with, and perchance 
strive toward, that supposedly superior 
mold. 

Artists have from a far time sought to 
formulate perfect human proportions, 
and various ‘‘canons” or systems of 
measurements have been devised for its 
ideal representation. According to those 
who have delved in the history of such 
matters, the oldest of these is found in an 
ancient Sanskrit manuscript. In this 
system of proportions the body is said to 
have been divided longitudinally into 480 
parts. The hair occupied 15 parts of the 
whole, the face 55 parts, the neck 25 
parts, the thigh 90 parts, the knee 30 
parts, etc. 

The next oldest canons of which we 
have knowledge were devised by the 
Egyptians, the earliest dating from about 
3000 B. C. In this system of proportions 
the length of the foot was used as a unit 
of measure, and the body height was 
made six foot-lengths. In a later canon, 
which grew out of the first, a smaller unit, 
the length of the middle finger, was chosen 
and the total’ eight was made 19 of these 
finger lengths. 


Greeks Interpreted Rules With Independence 


The Greeks no doubt tried the Egyp- 
tian canons, but modified them to suit 
their less formal notions. There is a story 
that two Greek sculptors, living in differ- 
ent cities, each produced half a human 
figure, after an Egyptian scheme of pro- 
portions, and, when brought together, the 
two halves made a very acceptable whole. 
The Greek artists are said to have done 
everything by rule, but if so, then rules 
must have been elastic and interpreted 
Their most 
famous canon was that of Polycletus, 
which was exemplified in his famous 
statues, the Doryphorus and the Diadu- 
menos. The former figure was considered 
by many artists to represent absolute per- 
fection in human 
little is known about this canon, although 


proportions. Very 


copies of his statues are to be 
museums. 

\ large number of artists si! 
of the Greeks have proposed 
proportions, most of them 
taking as a fundamental unit 
of measure some part of the 
body, as the foot, hand, head, 
face,nose,orarm. There were 
canons by Giotto, Leonardo, 
Michelangelo, Raffaello, Mas- 
cagni, Cousin, Poussin, Direr, 
Schadow, Flaxman, and many 
others, medieval and modern. 

A number of canons were 
based on geometrical dia- 
grams. An American artist, 
W. W. Storey, who, by com- 
bining certain mystical sym- 
bols which he considered of 
great significance, produced a 
square and a triangle inscribed 
in a circle, the relationship of 
which, he believed, afforded 
a guide to bodily proportions 
“that would satisfy all the 
scientific and practical condi- 
tions demanded for such a 
means of measure.” 

While the mathematically 
inclined have tried to reduce 
perfect human proportions to 
rule of thumb, other artists 
have had in mind some less 
definite notion of the ideal 
form and have produced with- 
out resort to mathematical 
means satisfactory represen- 
tations of that form. 

From another point of view 
a Belgian, Quetelet, inaugu- 
rated a new study of bodily 
proportions and this time 
from a comparative study of 
many men in many lands. 
He was the first to compare 
various measurements of parts 
of the body in many persons 
and to work out certain laws 
in regard to average human 
proportions. 

This method of measuring 
and comparing the measure- 
ments of large groups of people 


was adopted by those who were 


Study of Anthropometry 
Wide Divergences Occur Even in 
Men Physically Inferior May be Giants of Spiritual Stature 


seen in our 


ice the time 
systems of 
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interested in the physique and the growth 
of young people. Francis Galton led the 
way in such studies England, and in 
this country Doctor Hitchcock, of Am- 
herst, did pioneer work in colleges, and 
Doctor Bowditch, of Boston, 
in public schools. The last quarter of 


and others 


the nineteenth century was the golden 
age of such anthropometry. Elaborate 
measurements were made and tables of 
averages and percentages were worked 
out, so that at any age one could compare 
his own individual measurements with 
those of the mean. 

While the average physical measure- 
ments of a thousand persons of the same 
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In an Egyptian canon the height was 19 finger-lengths 
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age gives only the average and by no 
means ideal proportions, these offered 
to the enthusiastic nineteenth century 
workers for physical perfection the best 
model to which we might all 
aspire, and shown the 
various points of height, or weight, or 
girth of arm, or length of legs, etc., in 
which they fell below the average and 
were urged to pursue such exercises as 
the faulty (7) 


available 


students were 


might serve to correct 


proport 10Ons. 
Measurements Were Well Worth While 


Although by such practice many poorly 
developed made larger 
and growth of bone was stimulated to 
some extent by the pull of the more 
active muscles upon their attachments, 
no cubits were added to stature and but 
little measureable change was brought 
about, which would come 
naturally from growth as prescribed by 
The taking and charting of 


muscles were 


save that 


heredity. 
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heavier, one taller, one shorter, one with 
longer legs, etc., according to the form 
of athletics in which he exeels partly 
because of his peculiar anatomical 
proportions. 

During the golden age of anthropom- 
etry which we have mentioned, thousands 
of school children were measured, but 
the measurements were, of necessity, 
limited to a few proportions and chiefly 
to those of height and weight. Many 
facts were learned from these measure- 
ments about the growth of boys and girls. 
Average measurements were worked out 
for each age, and weight relationships 
were determined. These average meas- 
urements are useful for comparisons but 
they are again only average and not 
‘“‘ideal’’ measurements, for we are as 
much in the dark as ever as to what 
should be the ideal human form or 
whether there is such a thing. 

We realize that man as we now know 
him is a composite descended from many 

ancestral lines, influenced 
by different nutritional and 
climatic conditions. A mix- 
ture of physical types has 
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resulted which, because 
there are sO many inter- 
mediate forms, do not stand 
out as they otherwise would. 
So while there are average 
measurements to which a 
large proportion of children 
adults approximate 
\ when rightly fed and other- 
\ wise cared for, there are 
wide divergences in height 
and weight among the 
healthy at a given age and 



























































































































































in weight for height at any 
age. 




















Mystic symbols were Storey’s guide to bodily proportions 


measurements was well worth while, 
however, from the interest it aroused in 
the pupil in his health and physique even 
if it was impossible for him to bring him- 
self to the mean or attain an elusive ideal. 

To reach a more perfect guide to ath- 
letic proportions, the measurements of a 
group of 50 college young men who ex- 
celled in all-round strength tests and who, 
consequently, showed a superior muscular 
development, were reduced to a com- 
posite. Using the mean proportions so 
obtained, Dr. R. Tait McKenzie shaped 
a statue which might be said to embody 
“the proportions of the physically ideal 
American student of 22,” though it 
would hardly appeal as an ideal figure 
from an artistic standpoint. Many indi- 
vidual would come far from 
approximating the proportions of this 
statue; one being more slender, one 
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athletes 








It has been learned lately 
that growth is influenced, 
very mysteriously and very 
powerfully, by the product 
of certain chemical labor- 
atories within the body, 
the ductless glands. If these are mis- 
behaving a person may turn out a dwarf 
or he may become a giant; he may be 
too fat or he may be too thin. In either 
case he is apparently not so well off in 
artistic proportions or in any other sense 
as one who approximates more nearly the 
normal, 


A Few Models Approximate the Ideal 


Man will always have in mind an ideal 
human form to which he aspires; a mental 
picture which possibly reacts subtly to 
shape in slight measure, from age to age, 
his flesh and bone. The artist finds in a 
few models at least approximately the 
image which he has in mind, and his repre- 
sentation of such forms serves as the em- 
bodiment of the racial desire. With such 
an ideal we always connect perfection of 
function or health, and, though we may 
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not attain what we consider to be per- 
fection of form, we can at least bring our 
own bodies to the most harmonious work- 
ing of which they are capable and we can 
bring up future generations far more free 
from the sad deformities of trunk or of 
limb, the results of malnutrition or the 
attacks of infectious disease. 


Greeks not Superior to Englishmen 


Professor Mahaffy, the distinguished 
student of Greek life, believed that the 
average Greek youth was not at all su- 
perior to the average English boy, and 
the studies of Quetelet seem to confirm 
this view from the standpoint of anthro- 
pometry. Prof. Elliot Smith, an equally 
distinguished anatomist and anthropolo- 
gist, says we are to-day promoting a 


physique that has never been surpassed . 


in the history of mankind. It is true 
that more of the physically inferior survive 
than ever before, but they seem, as a rule, 
not unworthy to survive and sometimes 
grow to be giants in spiritual stature, 
who, like Calvin, Bacon, Locke, or De 
Quincey, prove powerful apostles of better 
health and the promoters of bodily vigor 
in those who live after them. 

That interest in beauty of form is as 
keen as ever it was in past ages is evi- 
denced by the appeal which it makes not 
only in painting and sculpture but from 
the stage and in the picture sheet of the 
press. The circus is a perennial exhibition 
of body beauty and doubtless a consider- 
able proportion of those who year after 
year find their way to the big tent do so 
because, consciously or unconsciously, they 
feel with the poor hunchback camel keeper 
in Wilfred Gibson’s poem that— 


The only moments I’ve lived my life to the full 
And that live in remembrance unfaded are those 
When I’ve seen life compact in some perfect body 
The living God made manifest to man. 


A) 


Formality in Use of Sewing Machine 
Required 


A school license to operate a sewing 
machine must be obtained by seventh 
grade pupils in school No. 3, Buffalo, N. Y., 
before permission is granted to make 
a garment in the domestic art room. 
Licenses are issued only after a girl has 
learned something of the history of the 
sewing machine, understands its care and 
use, and has satisfactorily completed the 
simple project used as the basis of instruc- 
tion in operation of the machine. The 
license card is placed in the girl’s notebook, 
to be shown on demand, and may be 
revoked if the privilege is abused. This 
provision has developed in the girls a sense 
of responsibility in the use of public prop- 
erty, and has promoted exact care and 
facility in their work. 
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“ Escola Municipal 
Estados Unidos,” Hail ! 


PUBLIC SCHOOL in the Federal 
District of Brazil bears the name 
of the United States. 
tinguished Americans and representations 
of American scenes adorn its walls. In 
the instruction given, North American 
characteristics, North American geog- 
raphy, North American history, and North 
American products are emphasized, and it 
is desired that correspondence be estab- 
lished between its teachers and pupils and 
the teachers and pupils of elementary 
schools of the United States to the end 
that the children and, pari passu, the 
people of the two countries may bs 
brought together in closer friendship. 
The idea is excellent, and it deserves 
full recognition and wide encouragement. 
Escola Municipal Estados Unidos should 
lack nothing of North American atmos- 
phere; our teachers should see to that. 
A school has been named for the United 
States in Argentina also—in Buenos 
Aires—and perhaps in other South Ameri- 


Portraits of dis- 


can countries, for the custom appears to 
be somewhat widespread. 
Morgan, whose report is quoted in another 
column of this issue, mentions 16 schools 
of the Federal District of Brazil which 
bear the names of sister countries or of 
distinguished citizens of those countries. 
‘‘Escola Equador,” “Escola Argentina,” 
“Escola Bolivia,’ ‘‘ Escola Estados Uni- 
dos,” and the rest will bring into the 
schools of the Federal District of Brazil 
a@ wealth of western history and geography 
and will admirably vitalize the study of 
those subjects. And the new custom will 
tend effectively to solidarity between the 
Republics of the American Continent 
The suggestion is made that communi- 


Ambassador 


cation between schools of the United 
States and the South American schools 
named for the United States be initiated, 
though not necessarily continued, through 
the American diplomatic representatives 
in the capitals of the southern nations. 
Ambassador Morgan himself is warmly 
interested in the United States School in 
Rio de Janeiro: and is in touch with the 
director. It is safe to inticipate that his 
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cooperation will be cordially given to any 
American teacher who wishes to partici- 
pate in the movement of good will. The 
Pan American Union, too, may be de- 
pended upon to lend its countenance and 
assistance Ih every proper way. 


America Leads in 
Education above Elementary 


HE UNITED STATES excels all 

other nations in the proportion of its 
people who are receiving education in 
advance of the elementary grades. For 
this the reason lies in the American idea 
of education in public schools that are 
open to all classes of the population, with- 
out price and without hindrance. No 
barrier is lifted against any student at 
any stage of his progress from the primary 
school through the university. He may 
advance without interruption as far as 
his abilities permit. The obstacles are 
only those which concern himself or lie 
within himself. 

Secause of the system of organization 
which is peculiar to the United States and 
to those nations which have followed its 
lead, and because of the extraordinary 
enthusiasm of Americans for education, 
more than three-fourths of the children 
who complete the highest elementary 
grade enter the high school. At least 
one-sixth, probably as many as one-fifth, 
of the youth of the United States of the 
proper ages actually complete the high- 
school course. In a few States more than 
half the persons of high-school age are in 
high schools, and in some favored com- 
munities every child of proper age is in 
such a school. 

Three States. of the Union require 
school attendance to the age of 18 or 
until high-school graduation. Others re- 
quire attendance to the age of 18 but 
waive the requirement for those above 
certain other ages, as 14, 15, or 16, if 
they have obtained suitable employment. 
High-school education for every normal 
child is generally accepted as a reasonable 
ideal. 

The differences which have come from 
improved education within the past gen- 
eration are matters of every-day observa- 
tion to all who have lived long enough to 
see its progress. 

Compare the conditions here with those 
of the countries of Europe. There, 
schools for the common people in the past 
embraced only the primary or at most the 
elementary grades. These were supple- 
mented by trade schools or the like, but 
only the children of the aristocratic or at 
least the select social class were expected 
to proceed to schools which correspond 
to our high schools and colleges. 


With the advance of democracy in 
Europe the way has been made easier 
for ambitious children of t! 
vestiges of the old order remain in the 


1e people, but 


organization of instruction and in the 
attitude of the people. Fees are still 
charged for “higher education,’’ as every- 
thing above elementary rank is commonly 
called. Superior pupils of small means 
are favored by devices known as “free 
places,” ‘‘bursaries,’’ and “scholarships,” 
but in no European country have the 
restrictions to advancement been wholly 
removed. In consequence the schooling 
of 95 per cent of the children of Europe is 
confined to the elementary schools. 

Waiving all considerations of length of 
course and other differences (for on the 
Continent of Europe the schools which lie 
between the primary school and the uni- 
versity commonly comprise eight or nine 
years), Los Angeles has more secondary 
students than all of Austria, and New York 
City morethan all of France. Detroit, with 
about a million inhabitants, has as many 
in her secondary schools as London, with 
nearly 5,000,000 people. Leeds, England, 
whose population is about a half million, 
has 4,507 students in ‘‘maintained,’’ or 
publicly supported, secondary schools, 
and 1,797 in nonmaintained schools of 
this class. For corresponding numbers in 
American cities we must go to places of 
fewer than 150,000 inhabitants, like 
Reading, Pa., Spokane, Wash., and Des 
Moines, Iowa. 

A feeling of satisfaction with the schol- 
arship system seems to prevail there. 
Frequent references appear to ‘‘the 
comprehensive and generous scheme of 
scholarship that has opened the way to 
many boys and girls of humble parentage 
to develop their intellectual gifts.’”’ But 
not always so. A distinguished member 
of the legislative council of one of the 
British Dominions recently wrote thus: 

“Lately, there has grown a strong body 
of publie opinion which is adverse to the 
continuance of the scholarships for a 
variety of reasons, the principal being: 
(1) The comparative cheapness of the 
award; (2) the unhealthiness of the com- 
petition, which is conducive to ‘cram’ and 
does not afford that equality of oppor- 
tunity which is so much prated about, 
and because it enables the well-to-do 
parent to have her child ‘coached’ at 
the expense of his classmates; and (3) 
because it has been established that the 
rewards of outside employment are so 
superior that really clever lads (and for 
that matter the brightest of the girls 
also) will not for the sake of £10 a year 
continue at a secondary school unless 
destined for one of the learned profes- 
sions.”’ 

How easy it would seem to an American 
to cast away all such cumbering baggage. 
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Three ynsiderations apparently loom 
large before the eyes of our European 
brethre 1) The loss of revenue which 
the abolition of tuition fees would en- 
tail: (2) the lack of appreciation of a 


privilege which comes without the effort 
involved in raising the money to pay 
for it; and (3) the flood of students that 
would overwhelm the schools if the 
stop gates were removed. 

Similar difficulties arose in the nine- 
teenth century in abolishing tuition fees 
in elementary schools in imitation of 
America’s example, and they were over- 
come. History will repeat itself. Uni- 
versal access to education of all grades 
is on the way, and in the fulness of time 
it will arrive for Europe as well as for 
America 





Pupils in the week-in-school-week-in- 
store course in retail selling at the High 
School of Practical Arts, Boston, are paid 
$12 a week for their work in the stores, 
and have opportunity to become acquaint- 
ed with the different departments of the 
establishments. During the five years 
that the plan has been in operation many 
young people have been kept in school who 
would otherwise have been forced to leave 
Enrollment is now 100. 
Pupils taking the course almost invariably 
continue after graduation in the employ 
of the store in which their experience was 
gained. 


and go to work. 


Practical application to the mechanics 
of household equipment is made by high- 
Milwaukee, Wis., of 
scientific principles learned as a result 
of their work in the physics laboratory. 
Study of heat and electricity has led to 
many interesting experiments with kitchen 
conditions and equipment, correlating in 
an instructive way the physics course 
with homé@"@conomics. 


school girls of 


Medical extension classes for summer 
postgraduate study were held in 18 centers 
in North Carolina during the past bien- 
nium, and courses were taken by 261 
physicians of the State. 
of 12 lectures and clinics, and the work is 
self-supporting. During the six years 
that this special professional work has 
been offered, 1,185 physicians have regis- 
tered for study. 


Courses consist 


Latin letters as a medium for written 
and printed text will be used hereafter 
in schools of Turkey instead of the 
Turkish alphabet, a modified form of the 
Arabic, according to recent decision of 
the Turkish Government. 


1927 
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Brazilian School Named in Honor of 


the United States 


Purpose is lo Promote Amity Between the Nations Through Correspondence of Pupils. 
Teachers of American Elementary Schools Should Communicate with Pan American 


Union with That End in View 


By EDWIN V. MORGAN 


American Ambassador, Rio de Janeiro, Brazil 


R. CARNEIRO LEAO, director 
D of public instruction in the Fed- 
eral District of Brazil, whose 
term of office terminated on November 
15 last, made a practice to endow certain 
public primary schools under his jurisdic- 
tion with the name of countries of the 
American Continent or of distinguished 
foreign American educators. 

On July 17 last I participated in the 
dedication of a school situated in the 
suburb of Santa Cruz, upon which the 
name of ‘Escola Municipal Estados 
Unidos” (United States Municipal School) 
was bestowed. 

The school] building, which is among the 
oldest in the Federal district and was 
founded under the Empire, is frequented 
for the most part by boys and girls of 
indigent families—so much so that a daily 
meal of vegetable soup is given to the 
children. The daily attendance is about 
300, and the staff consists of half a dozen 
teachers. 

The inauguration ceremonies were at- 
tended by Dr. Carneiro Leio, who made 
a brief address of welcome, to which I 
replied. Among the invited guests was 


Official report to Secretary of State. 


Recruiting High-School Students in 
Greek 


Enrollment in Greek classes in William 
Penn Charter School, Philadelphia, has 
doubled this year as the result of an 
effort to popularize study of the language. 
Latin is taken up in this school in the 
seventh grade, and all students in first- 
year high school study Latin and French. 
Greek may be substituted for French in 
the second year, though exceptional 
students may take all three languages. 

An extra credit for the study of Greek 
was offered first-year high-school students 
last session as an experiment. The work 
was not compulsory, but the desirability 
was emphasized of possession by all edu- 
cated persons of some knowledge of 
Greek, at least of the alphabet and a 
small vocabulary. The try-out course 
consisted of a half hour of Greek once a 
week for five weeks, and it was under- 
stood that only those who showed some 


Dr. I. L. Kandel, a member of the inter- 
national institute connected with the 
Teachers College of Columbia University. 

I have received a visit from Miss El- 
vira de Niranda, the recently appointed 
director of the school, to whom I promised 
to continue the assistance which I had 
given her predecessor, Miss Maria Isabel 
Duarte Moreira, which consisted of a 
gift of books, maps, and printed material 
suitable for the use of the pupils. 

I would suggest that one or more pri- 
mary schools in the United States enter 
into relations with the teachers and pupils 
of the ‘Escola Estados Unidos,’’ Santa 
Cruz, Districto Federal. As Brazilians 
prefer that an official character shall be 
given to such international relationships, 
it would be well if the Pan American 
Union, after securigg cooperation in the 
United States, should make this office 
the first medium of communication. 

It may be of interest also to know that 
I am frequently in receipt of requests 
from school children in the United States 
who are studying the history and eco- 
nomics of Brazil for printed matter re- 
lating thereto. - A stock of this material 
is kept on hand and the children’s re- 
quests are always complied with, 


capacity would be allowed to continue 
the study. Approximately 60 per cent of 
the students undertook the voluntary 
study, and about half received credit for 
their work. 

The result of this preliminary study of 
Greek has been a better understanding 
and appreciation of the language, and 
enrollment for the regular course this 
session of twice as many as usual, All of 
them are high-grade students. 


or 

A graduate home economics fellowship 
for 1927-28 is offered by the American 
Home Economics Association, under the 
Elien H. Richards memorial fund. The 
purpose of the fellowship, which has a 
value of $500, is to encourage research in 
fields in which the association is vitally 
interested and where research is needed. 
Application should be made on or before 
April 1, 1927, to the American Home 
Economics Association, Washington, D. C. 


a 


. 
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Recreation is Promoted by 
Parent- I eacher Associations 


By MILDRED RUMBOLD WILKINSON 


Assistant Manager of Bureau, National Congress of Parents and Teachers 


ANY of the records of the juve- 
nile courts and reform schools 
show the effect of the wrong 

use of leisure tim The cost of disci- 


plining one delinquent child for a year 
would furnish recreation for 55 children 
during the same time, states a scientific 
student of leisure-time activities. Par- 
ent-teacher associations in many parts of 
the country under the leadership of J. W 
Faust, of the Playground and Recreation 
Association of America, are studying the 
subject of recreation, securing informa- 
tion on the gainful use of leisure time for 
the child as well as for the adult, and dis- 
cussing community and home needs along 
recreational] lines. 

Mr. Faust, as the recreation chairman 
of the National Congress of Parents and 
Teachers, has outlined a recreation pro- 
gram for the associations of the country 
based on the following objectives: Com- 
munity self-study of recreation, home 
play, backyard play, school recreation 
high-school social recreation, community 
recreation, winter sports, recreation meet- 
ing program, and recreation at meetings. 


Play Aids in Character Building 


Recreation chairmen in each of the 49 
branches of the congress are carrying out 
this program in different ways. In Penn- 
sylvania the associations and mothers’ 
clubs are using the school buildings and 
yards as community centers. They pro- 
vide supervision for all play hours, realiz- 
ing that play which encourages social 
instincts and values is a great aid in 
character building. It is well known that 
children will criticize each other for un- 
ethical conduct on the playground far 
more severely than any adult would and 
that the children will accept the criti- 
cisms of their companions with less rancor 
than from an adult 

In the District of Columbia the parent- 
teacher associations have adopted the 
following resolution: 

“That it is the sense of the District of 
Columbia Congress of Parent-Teacher 
Associations that the school-building 
program of the District of Columbia 
should be so coordinated with park and 
playground plans as to make the greatest 
use of municipal playgrounds and parks 
in conjunction with the educational and 
recreational programs of the _ public 
schools.” 

The State recreation chairman of Ver- 
mont sends to all the associations in the 


State the following suggestions as a guide 
in their work: 


Make playgrounds of the school yards which shal! 

lude a few pieces of apparatus from a sand box toa 

trapeze. Theolder boys should be shown how to make 
play equipment. 

2. Secure the services of a college young man or 
woman, trained through experience, to teach organized 
games and arrange for definite periods of instruction 
after school hours for the boys and girls. 

Sponsor the sociai activities of the school, appoint- 
ing committees to be responsible for all chaperonage at 
socials, athletic games, and to travel with the girl teams 
Plan bazaars for raising funds to purchase a moving 
picture machine or playground equipment. 

4. Secure aid from agencies in the State, like the 
Young Women’s Christian Association and the Young 
Men’s Christian Association, Farm Bureau, and others, 
to organize clubs for boys and girls to provide for their 
physical, mental, and spiritual development, and to 
direct handwork or any interests they may have. 

5. Interest boys and girls in summer camps where 
they can work for their board or go for two weeks for a 
sum within their earning power. Provide “‘camp- 
ships’’ for those who are worthy 

6. Campaign for a better class of movies; provide 
special pictures for children on Saturdays. 

Cooperate with the librarian to secure story 
hours for children and to advise suitable books for all 


8. Plan suppers for mothers and daughters, for fathers 
and sons and invite members of the school faculty 
Arrange for luncheons for mothers and teachers. 

9. Build up community spirit by providing oppor 
tunities for all ages to do things together; a pageant 
telling the history of thetown; achorus tomeet weekly; 
parties for special days and occasions; parades and out- 
ngs with basket luncheons; a community clean-up 
day when a hot dinner is served by the women at noon; 
radio programs; a series of entertainments or lecture 
courses; an annual flower show or harvest festival or 
a Winter sports carnival. Construct community tennis 
courts and provide other play spaces. 

10. Plan recreation program for a parent-teacher 
meeting when three-minute talks shall be given on 
selected subjects such as, “national recreation,” “‘ play- 
grounds,” ‘‘recreation in the home,’ “school recrea- 
tion,’”’ “‘summer camps,’’ “ outings,’’ etc. 


Organized play after school, as well as 
during recess, is the object of many 
wideawake parent-teacher associations in 
Massachusetts. Classes in gymnastics, 
folk dancing, and swimming, teams for 
all ages and both sexes are the solution of 
what to do with the leisure hours. 

One city in New York State reports 
that it has organized a negro ceuter and 
playground. This is financed by city and 
public funds but the interested efforts of 
the parent-teacher association have made 
it a success. Another New York dis- 
trict is developing playgrounds, employing 
supervisors, conducting community danc- 
ing and singing, and music memory con- 
tests. 


At Ramsey, Minn., the parent-teacher 
associations maintain a skating rink for 
the children, with a supervisor in charge. 


In Cincinnati, Ohio, the vacation 
schools mean schools for recreational 
activities during the summer vacation. 
These are open five days a week for five 
weeks from the Monday after school closes. 
The children assemble at quarter of 9 in 
the morning and after the opening, which 
is always of great interest to all ages, they 
are divided into groups of about 25 each, 
guided by age and grade, and each child 
is allowed to select the handwork he is 
most interested in and to work at this 
until noon. Many kinds of occupations 
are offered to the children, one of these 
schools being in a high school where draw- 
ing and painting are offered. Cincinnati 
has many playgrounds maintained and 
supervised by the board of park commis- 
sioners where the children can exercise 
their muscles as well as learn the “‘give 
and take’ of life. Members of the 
mothers’ clubs assist in supervising the 
adult dancing at these playgrounds from 
8 o'clock until 10 


Parents Participate in Children’s Play 


Many parents whose children attend 
the country schools around San Diego, 
Calif., are learning to play with their 
children, recognizing the value of just 
plain fun as well as the value of muscular 
and mental development. In the eight 
summer play centers of San Diego the 
members of the parent-teacher associa- 
tions take an active part. They are 
divided into committees to assist at dif- 
ferent times. The Normal Heights Asso- 
ciation in that city raised money enough 
to guarantee that every child in that com- 
munity could be provided with wholesome 
activity for the summer. In another 
part of this same city four parent-teacher 
associations have worked under trained 
recreation leaders, furthering the ‘three 
M’s’’—merriment, muscles, and men- 
tality. 

At the thirtieth conventién of the 
National Congress of Parents and Teach- 
ers to be held at Oakland, Calif., May 21 
to 28, the subject of recreation will be 
discussed at the round table on the “use 
of leisure.” This will be in charge of 
recreation experts and promises to be of 
great value to all interested in putting 
the “play spirit’’ into the lives of the busy 
American people. 


Zeal for high professional standards on 
the part of teachers in South Carolina is 
shown by enrollment last summer for 
special study of 2,454 teachers in 7 sum- 
mer schools conducted in the State, and 
in Asheville, N. C., and at the University 
of Virginia. In addition, 2,425 teachers 
were enrolled in the 32 study centers 
fostered by the extension division of 
Winthrop College, Rock Hill. 
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Residence and Migration of University and 
College Students 


One Person in Every 212 in the United States is Attending a College or a University. Western States Now 
Surpass New England in Relative Numbers of College Students. Nearly One-fourth the Students Attend College 
Outside their Home States. Colleges in Some States Receive Two-thirds their Students from Other States 


By GEORGE F. ZOOK 


Formerly Chief, Division of Higher Education, Bureau of Education; President University of Akron 


TAH leads all States in the num- 
ber of college students residing 
in the State ascompared to the 


total population. In Utah there is 1 
college student residing in the State 
(without regard to place of attendance) for 
every 99 persons in the State; the Dis- 
trict of Columbia follows, with 1 stu- 
dent for every 103 persons; Oregon has 
1 student for every 121 in the popula- 
tion, and Nebraska 1 student for every 


126. The average for the entire country 
is 1 student to every 212 persons in 
population. The median for the 48 
States and the District of Columbia is 
217. The first 12 States, including the 
District of Columbia, follow: 


People in each State to each college student 
residing in the State ' 


Num- | Rankin| Rankin 


ber 1922-23 | 1920-21 
| 

Utah 99 1 4 
District of Columbia 103 2 1 
Oregon 121 3 2 
Nebraska 126 4 6 
lowa 127 5 3 
Washingtor 129 6 7 
Colorado 131 } 7 10 
Kansas 134 } s 5 
Nevada 141 g | S 
Californi 146 | 10 u 
Idaho 157 } 11 11 
Minnesot 159 | 12 12 

Based on the population of each State on July 1, 


1923, as estir 


, as imated by the Bureau of the Census. The 
Census Bureau has made no change in the estimated 
population of Nevada as reported in the census of 1920 
Students of teachers colleges and normal schools are 
not included in this study 

All 12 of these States, except the Dis- 
trict of Columbia, are west of the Missis- 
sippi River. These 12 States are the 
same 12 which stood first in the buréau’s 
study of the same subject three years ago. 
To be sure, there have been a few changes 
in rank. These changes are probably 
due in part to the fact that the present 
investigation is somewhat more complete 
than the previous one 

There are, of course, several factors 
which give the well-developed States of 
the Middle West certain advantages over 
the Southern and Eastern States. In the 
first place several of them, including 
Utah, Oregon, Iowa, and Nevada, either 
have no separate normal schools or only 





Extracts from Bureau of Education Bulletin, 1926, 
No. 11 


one such institution—a situation which 
probably tends to increase the number of 
persons attending the regular colleges and 
universities. In the next place most of 
these States have only a small negro and 
foreign population. 

Notwithstanding all these modifying 
influences, the residents of the Western 
States may take pride in the fact that 
they lead the older States in the propor- 
tion of their population which is obtaining 
a college education. 

On the other hand, as may be expected 
because of the large colored population, 
the Southern States nearly all stand low 
in the proportion of their population en- 
rolled in colleges and universities. The 
12 States at the bottom of the list are as 
follows: 


People in each State to each college student 
residing in the State! 





Rank in| Rank in 


State Number 1922-23 | 1920-21 
Arkansas 445 ay 4s 
Tennessee 421 48 49 
Georgia : 388 47 45 
Kentucky 386 46 46 
Alabama - -. 345 45 44 
Louisiana - - - 343 44 83 
New Mexico 343 43 47 
Oklahoma. -__-- 318 42 30 
West Virginia 318 41 37 
Florida__._.. 313 40 41 
Virginia ___- 309 39 35 
Mississippi - 295 38 39 





The Census Bureau had made no change in the 
estimated population of Mississippi as reported in the 
Census of 1920 

Several changes have been made in 
this list of 12 States since the previous 
study in 1920-21. North Carolina, Texas 
and Maryland have advanced out of the 
list and have been replaced by Okla- 
homa, West Virginia, and Virginia. Some 
of these changes may be due to the fact 
that the data for 1922-23 are somewhat 
more complete than those for 1920-21. 

Here is an interesting comparison with 
Mr. Kalbach’s study for 1896-97. At 
that time all of the New England States, 
with the exception of New Hampshire, 
were in the highest one-fourth of the 
States, whereas in the study for 1922-23 
they had all dropped to the second on 
third quartile. 

Why should Tennessee be next to the 
last on the list in 1922-23? The negro 


population of Tennessee is small as com- 
pared to the States in the lower South. 
Moreover, there are more large and well- 
known colleges and universities for both 
white and colored students in Tennessee 
than in most of the Southern States. 
The answer in Tennessee can probably 
be summed up in a single thought—the 
lack of the development of public high 
schools. The same is probably true of 
Arkansas and Kentucky. Why are Okla- 
homa and West Virginia lower in the list 
than the two Carolinas and Texas? Per- 
haps in the one case the Indian population 
and in the other the foreign population 
are important factors. At any rate the 
two Carolinas and Texas, notwithstanding 
a high percentage of colored population, 
seem to stand out above other Southern 
States. 

Another interesting fact is the extent to 
which students residing in the several 
States find it necessary or desirable to 
migrate from their home States to attend 
colleges and universities elsewhere. On 
the average, 24.4 per cent of the college 
and university students of the United 
States go outside the State in which they 
reside in order to attend college, and 75.6 
per cent of them remain in their home 
States for a college education. The 
median for the 48 States and the District 
of Columbia is 73.3 per tent. 

Naturally there is considerable differ- 
ence in the extent to which the students 
of some States migrate as against the 
practice of students in other States. For 
example, 90.4 per cent of the California 
students enroll in California institutions, 
and 89.4 per cent of the Texas students 
go to college in their home State. 


Percentage of students attending college in 
the States in which they reside 


1. Californi 90.4 | 44. New Mexico_.... 53.9 
2. Texas 89.4 45. New Hampshire. 40. 1 
3. Oregon 87.2 | 46. Delaware... . “3 
4. Utah 86. 7 47. Wyoming. 45.5 
5. Nebraska 84.3 | 48. Connecticut “1 
6. Minnesota 82.5 49. New Jersey 21.1 


On the other hand, only 21.1 per cent 
of the New Jersey students go to college 
in New Jersey. All but 34.1 per cent of 
the Connecticut students migrate to other 
States to attend colleges and universities. 

There is considerable similarity here to 
the situation revealed by Mr. Kalbach’s 
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earlier studies. In the study for 1893-94 
more than 50 per cent of the students 
residing in the District of Columbia, New 
Jersey, New Hampshire, Idaho, Delaware, 
and Oklahoma migrated to other States 
for their education. North Carolina, 
California, Massachusetts, and Tennessee 
led in the proportion of students who were 
accommodated at home. 


Reasons for Migration Often Obscure 


The question naturally arises as to why 
students migrate from their home States 
to attend colleges and universities in 
other States. Data on this subject are 
very inadequate and of course the motives 
vary from one State to another. For 
example, why do the students residing in 
New Jersey, Connecticut, Wyoming, 
Delaware, and New Hampshire leave 
their home States in such large proportions? 
In New Jersey there seems to be an actual 
dearth of facilities in higher education to 
accommodate the large group. Further- 
more, there is not the variety of curricula 
offered by several institutions as in other 
States with a similar population. Finally, 
of course, many New Jersey students find 
it fairly convenient to go to New York 
City or Philadelphia for a college educa- 
tion. 

In Connecticut much the same situa- 
tion exists. Yale University draws most 
of its student body from without the 
State. Outside of this institution there 
is little variety of curricula offered by the 
institutions of the State. The State Col- 
lege of Agriculture and Mechanic Arts 
has not been extensively developed, and, 
as in New Jersey, short distances make it 
comparatively easy to reach excellent 
institutions in other States—as, for exam- 
ple, New York, Massachusetts, and Rhode 
Island. 


Institutions of Other States More Accessible 


In Wyoming the reason for the large 
migration of students would seem to be 
due to the fact that there is but one uni- 
versity in the State, that institutions 
located in other States are often more 
accessible, and to the fact that students 
may seek higher education in older and 
more developed institutions located in 
other States. 

In New Hampshire and Delaware the 
facilities of institutions in the bordering 
States probably account for the migration 
of college students. The development of 
a State university in New Hampshire may 
change this situation in the future. 

As has been stated elsewhere, notwith- 
standing the tendency for students from 
all sections of the country to flock to col- 
leges and universities in Massachusetts, 
25.9 per cent of the students resident in 
that State go elsewhere to college. It will 
be remembered that the average for the 
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country is 24.4 per cent. In this instance 
short distances to institutions in other 
States and the fact that a State university 
has not been developed probably account 
in considerable part for the migration. 
Several years ago in connection with a 
survey of higher education in that State, 
Massachusetts students attending colleges 
and universities outside the State assigned 
the following reasons for migrating: 


Opportunity to secure the course of study 


desired ta : 75 

2. In order to attend college away from home - 62 
Expense of college education at Massachusetts 

colleges 3 . ee ee aes 59 

4. Desire to attend a small college_._._...._..._-- 41 
5. Entrance examination requirements at Massa- 

chusetts colleges RE RE ko ~~ ae 

GS Gmew elit hm a associ Sosb seks 21 

Tee eee ee eee 21 

8. Outdoor life__- ian lit a ae, 

fees 14 
10. Failure te pass entrance examinations at 

Massachusetts colleges eaebdebbboote 12 


11. The faculty i] 


OS ee ee ¥ 
13. Religious reasons Pe RRL SN RS a” ~ He SU 6 
14. Coeducational institution._............-...-.-- 6 


Satisfactory Facilities Retain Students at Home 


On the other hand, why do students 
who reside in California, Texas, Oregon, 
and Utah remain at home? The answer 
seems to be clearly a matter of excellent 
or satisfactory higher-education facilities 
in these respective States, coupled with 
the long distances in reaching similar or 
superior institutions located in other 
States. Each of these States forms a 
kind of educational empire within itself, 
surrounded by large areas which for the 
most part do not contain outstanding 
universities and colleges. 

In this connection attention may be 
called to the fact that college and wni- 
versity students are much more likely 
to leave the State of their residence for 
their education than are students who 
attend normal schools and_ teachers’ 
colleges. 

In several of the States the colleges and 
universities draw their students almost 
exclusively from their own population. 
For example, in the Mississippi and Texas 
institutions 94.1 per cent of the students 
reside in these respective States. Ninety- 
two and four-tenths per cent of the enroll- 
ment in the Oklahoma institutions is com- 
posed of residents of the State. Montana 
follows with 90.3 per cent. In all these 
States it seems clear that the institutions 
have not been developed to such a point 
as to draw students very largely from 
their sister States. At the other extreme 
one finds that only 30.4 per cent of the 
enrollment in the colleges and universi- 
ties of the District of Columbia reside in 
the District. The institutions in New 
Hampshire enroll only 32.4 per cent of 
their students from New Hamspshire. 
Maryland, Connecticut, and New Jersey 


follow with 37.2 per cent, 40.1 per cent, 
and 48.2 per cent, respectively. 

A number of States (17 and the Dis- 
trict of Columbia) enroll in their colleges 
and universities more students than there 
are residents of the State attending col- 
leges and universities in and out of the 
State. These States are the commonly 
recognized centers of higher education, 
such as Massachusetts, New York, and 
Illinois. For example, 20,641 residents 
of Massachusetts were enrolled in col- 
lege, whereas the number of students 
attending colleges and universities located 
in the State was 29,656. The situation 
in several of the other States is as follows: 


Students attending and students residing in 
State 


Number Number 

of stu- | of college 

dents at- | students Excess of 
| tending | residing 1 over 2 








State college in in the 
the State; State 
} 
2 3 

Massachusetts... ___._- 29,656 | 20, 641 9, 015 
District of Columbia 10, 716 : 6, 102 
New York 58, 463 | 5, 616 
Maryland __-__- 0, 887 4, 362 
I}linois - - __ 35, 642 2, 535 
Virginia_____- : 9, 592 1, 834 
Michigan___- 16, 680 1 1, 336 
Wisconsin... _-.- 13, 525 12, 362 1, 163 


It should be realized, of course, that 
notwithstanding the fact that students 
in great numbers from other States repair 
to Massachusetts, New York, Illinois, 
Maryland, and Virginia to attend colleges 
and universities, students from these same 
States in considerable numbers migrate 
to other States. For example, 25.9 per 
cent of the Massachusetts students, or 
more than the average for the country, 
go to colleges and universities in other 
States. Similar percentages for other 
States are: New York, 21.8 per cent; 
Maryland, 23.5 per cent; Illinois, 22.3 per 
cent; Virginia, 29.9 per cent; Michigan, 
19.9 per cent. As will be recalled, the 
average for the country is 24.4 per cent. 
It is clear, therefore, that while students 
who live in States which are centers for 
colleges and universities do not usually 
leave the State in which they reside for a 
college education to the same extent as 
students from other States, nevertheless 
they do migrate to other States in con- 
siderable numbers and proportions. 

The tendency for students from all 
parts of the country to congregate in such 
States as Massachusetts, New York, 
Maryland, and Illinois results in the fact 
that in 31 out of the 48 States there are 
more students residing in the State than 
there are students enrolled in the colleges 
and universities located in the State. The 
most notable example is the case of New 
Jersey, which has a student population of 
13,270, but which enrolls in its colleges 
and universities only 5,803 students. 
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Dallas Meeting of the 
Department of Superintendence 


By SELDON CARLYLE ADAMS 


Assistant Director Division of Publications, National Education Association 


DUCATORS love inspiration, and 
E; one of their great functions in life 
inspire others. But the 
superintendent in his office, the professor 


is to 


in his lecture room, and the teacher in 
his classroom, find that inspiration must 
Realizing that when 
the spring runs dry the stream ceases to 
flow, the great groups of 
America have banded together in organ- 
izations for the purpose of supplying each 
other and sugges- 
tions for professional self-improvement. 
Twice every year some 15,000 educators 
gather in the United States under the 
auspices of the National Education Asso- 
ciation and allied groups to refresh their 
Such a just 
closed at Dallas, Tex., where the depart- 
superintendence and its allied 
met in its fifty-seventh 


come from a source. 


professional 


with encouragement 


inspiration. meeting has 
ment ol 
organizations 


annual convention. 


The main sessions of the convention 
were presided over by Superintendent 
Randall J. Condon, of Cincinnati, who 
retired on March 4 as president of the 


department. Doctor Condon introduced 


a new feature in the convention by open- 


ing it officially on Saturday afternoon, 
February 26, in the exhibit hall at Fair 
Park, Dallas. The previous custom al- 
ways has been to open the convention at 
the time of the vesper services Sunday 
afternoon. However, Doctor Condon 


looked upon the exhibit as an important 
educational feature of the great meeting. 


Historic Flags Add Impressiveness 
‘he convention hall this year was made 
most impressive by the presence of the 
flags of Lexington, brought to Dallas from 
Lexington, Mass., and hung with the State 
flags and the great flag of the Nation. 
Explaining the presence of the flags, Pres- 
ident Condon said: ‘This plan of patri- 
otic decoration, symbolizing and empha- 
sizing as it does national unity, has been 
made possible by the generous action of 
the selectmen of Lexington, Mass. These 
flags, owned by the town, were used on 
Lexington Common in celebration of the 
one hundredth and fiftieth anniversary of 
the first battle for American Independence. 
Never before have these cherished posses- 
sions been loaned for any purpose. 

“T saw these flags floating in the April 
breeze on that anniversary day and I cov- 
eted their use for this convention, although 
I knew that they had never been away 
from their home town. 


them to Dallas; 
Massachusetts to Texas; New England to 
this gathering of the superintendents of 
the Nation to symbolize this, the spirit of 
national unity, and to help make clear 
that ‘the ideals of a Nation must be born 
in the hearts of the vouth of to-day.’”’ 
The general theme of the convention as 
arranged by President Condon had four 
main elements—ideals, character, citizen- 
ship, and national unity. Musie played 
an unusually important part in the pro- 


‘Lexington sends 


gram this year. The National High 
School orchestra appeared under the 


direction of Joseph E. Maddy, super- 
visor of music at Madison, Wis. The 
orchestra was composed of high-school 
pupils from all parts of the country. Their 
first rehearsal was held in Dallas after the 
meeting opened. 

Religious leaders of two nations were 
the speakers at the vesper service on 
Sunday afternoon, February 27. They 
were Dr. George W. Truett, pastor of the 
First Baptist Church of Dallas, and Dr. 
Wilfred T. Grenfell, British medical mis- 
sionary to the Labrador. 


Special Theme for Each Session 


To each of the succeeding general 
the President gave a _ special 
theme. These themes included “ Natio’. 
al ideals,’”’ ‘International good will a: 

understanding,” ‘* Educational ideals and 
their achievement,’ the ‘“ Fundamental 
problems of the junior high-school cur- 
riculum.”’ 

The junior high school received much 
attention throughout the convention. 
A special junior high-school conference 
was held in the auditorium of the First 
Baptist Church on Wednesday after- 
noon, March 2, with ‘‘The objectives of 
the junior high school and their attain- 
ment,’ as the special theme. The ob- 
jectives were discussed by Frank C. 
Touton, professor of education, Univer- 
sity of Southern California, and director 
of curricula, Pasadena, Calif. Sugges- 
tions for attainment of the objectives 
were presented by Willard E. Givens, 
assistant superintendent of schools, Oak- 
land, Calif.; Thomas W. Gosling, super- 
intendent, Madison, Wis.; H. L. Har- 
rington, supervising principal, Detroit; 
Henry King, principal, Central Junior 
High School, Kansas City, Mo.; E. Marie 
Gugle, assistant superintendent, Colum- 
bus, Ohio; George W. H. Shield, super- 
visor of modern languages, Los Angeles; 
Louise A. Merrill, principal, Byers Junior 


sessions 
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High School, Denver; Eugene 8. Briggs, 
superintendent, Okmulgee, Okla.; Helen 
Watson Pierce, assistant superintendent, 
Angeles; and Walter D. Cockling, 
director of curricula, books, supplies, St. 
Louis, Mo. 

Six other departments of the National 
Education Association held meetings dur- 
ing the convention week at Dallas. They 
were the national council of education, 
the department of deans of women, the 
department of rural education, the depart- 
ment of secondary education, the depart- 
ment of elementary school principals, and 
the department of vocational edueation. 


Los 


Other Organizations Meet Simultaneously 


Allied organizations, not organized un- 
der the by-laws of the National Educa- 
tion Association, which held meetings at 
Dallas, included the city teacher training 
school section, The Educational Research 
Association, the National 
High-School Inspectors and Supervisors, 
the National Council of Kindergarten 
Supervisors and Training Teachers, the 
National Council of Primary Education, 
the National Council of State Superin- 
tendents, the National Society for the 
Study of Education, the National Society 
of College Teachers of Education. 

Dr. John J. Tigert, United States Com- 
missioner of Education, was unable to 
attend the Dallas meeting, but the Bureau 
of Education was represented by L. R. 
Alderman, Mrs. Katherine M. Cook, W. 
S. Deffenbaugh, Alice Barrows, Eustace 
E. Windes, and William M. Robinson. 
Mr. Alderman addressed the National 
Council of State Superintendents on 
‘Americanization and adult education,” 
and Mrs. Cook spoke before the State su- 
pervisors of rural schools on “Some essen- 
tials of a State supervisory program for 
improvement of instruction in rural 
schools.”’ 


Association of 


Self-Help the Custom at Hiram 
College 


That 81.5 per cent of the students 
attending Hiram College, Hiram, Ohio, 
are wholly or partially self-supporting is 
indicated by signed answers to a question- 
naire presented in a recent assembly to 
the students, and filled out by them as 
accurately as possible. Of the men 
students 87 per cent, and of the women 
students 76 per cent, are paying some 
portion of their college expenses by 
working during vacation or during the. 
college year, or both. The average 
student expense for the college year is 
$592.65. The average man student who 
works throughout the entire year is able 
thus to pay 57.4 per cent of his college 
expenses, and the average woman student 
41.1 per cent. 
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School 


Playground Beautification Contest 
Brings Excellent Results 


Ground Which Showed Greatest Improvement Was Scott Field, La Porte. 
Beginning of Campaign for Beautifying 


Six Prize Winners Are in California. 


Three of the 


Areas in Which Children Play 


By WEAVER PANGBURN 


Playground and Recreation 


F THE 80 school playgrounds en- 
tered in the playground beau- 
tification contest among 189 

cities of the United States and Canada, 
1 has captured a $500 award and 5 others 
$50 awards. 

Scott Field in La Porte, Ind., 
large award. The others were Park Hill 
School, North Little Rock, Ark.; Long- 
fellow School, Pasadena, Calif.; children’s 
playground, Montebello, Calif.; Seneca 
School, Irondequoit, N. Y.; public school 
at Pauline, S. C., and Harmon Field, 
Alamosa, Colo. The awards were given 
by the Harmon Foundation, and the 
Playground and Recreation Association 


won the 


Association of America 


of America conducted the competition. 
The Pentzer playground in Lincoln, 
Nebr., though entered by the city recrea- 
tion board, was sponsored by the Lincoln 
Parent-Teacher Association, and some of 
the work of beautification was accom- 
plished by school children. 

It was the intiative of Miss Mabel 
Foor, supervisor of physical training and 
playground activities in La Porte, that 
won the cooperation of many organiza- 
tions and individuals for the beautifica- 
tion of Seott Field, which took the first 
prize among cities of eight to twenty-five 
thousand population. At the beginning 
of the contest, the field was unequipped 
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except for a fence built by the board of 
education. 

The Seneca School playground of Iron- 
dequoit comprises 1% acres and was 
entered by Louise Pfeiffer, a trustee of 
the school. The school is a beautiful 
10-room building housing 316 pupils. 
Irondequoit is a suburb of Rochester. 
The improvement of the playground in- 
cluded the laying out of a regular base- 
ball diamond, football field, and volley- 
ball court. Swings, slides, seesaws, a 
sand box, horizontal ladders, and giant 
strides were installed. The beautifica- 
tion program included grading the 
grounds, planting grass, hedges, and 
many varieties of flowering shrubs. 


Parent-Teacher Association Files Entry 


It was the Park Hill Parent-Teacher 
Association that filed the entry of the 
Park Hill playground in North Little 
Rock, Ark. Their 2-acre playground 
was improved by thinning out trees, 
pulling stumps, rolling and grading the 
land, laying out volley ball and basket- 
ball courts, football and baseball fields, 
planting cedars, dogwoods, and flower 
beds, building a terrace and providing 
play space for small children. 
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Seneca School, Irondequoit, N. Y., was a prize winner 











School l lé, 


The rural public-school grounds in 
Pauline, 8. ¢ were beautified by a small 
club of half a dozen women who were 


working for the upbuilding of their dis- 
trict. They had no 


erything was done by hard work. 


public money or 
gifts. Ev 
They gave plays in the school and put on 
exhibit at the county fair, 
winning first prize. drouth 
was a handicap, but the grounds were 
trees, 


a commu 
Excessive 


sanded and many 


graded snd 
privet hedg and flowering shrubs were 
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educational value of participation but 
also to encourage personal interest among 
children in the upkeep of the playground 
and to instill a respect for public property. 
Although 100 boys daily spent their lei- 
sure hours in games on this playground 
throughout the summer, the flowers were 
entirely unmolested. 

At the conclusion of the improvement 
accomplished on the Longfellow School 
grounds, Pasadena, Calif., H. W. Lyon, 
principal of the school, wrote: ‘‘We have 

















Pentzer Playground, Lincoln, Nebr., was a parent-teacher entry 


planted. Next spring the fences and 
the side of the roadway will be a mass of 
clematis and wisteria. Twenty swings, 
12 seesaws, a baseball diamond, basket- 
ball court, and sand piles were the facili- 
ties installed for the children’s play. 

The beautification of the Montebello 
municipal playground was sponsored by 
the energetic Lions Club of that com- 
munity. The land is owned by the 
local district. This 3-acre 
playground was practically useless when 
began. The high-school 
boys had used it to some extent, but had 
In winter the ground was 


school 
development 


abandoned it. 
covered with miniature lakes. 


Playground Development Their Principal Project 


The L ons, 
M. C. James, chairman of their play- 
ground committee, made the develop- 
ment of the playground their principal 
project during the year. The improve- 
ment involved extensive grading, laying 
800 feet of pipe, installing a giant stride, 
horizontal ladder, and other equipment, 
the purchase of hose and sprinklers, the 
planting of grass and shrubs on the border, 
g out playground ball, football, 
and volley ball fields. 

The Lincoln, Nebr., Council of Parent- 
Teachers sponsored the entry of the 
Pentzer playground in that community. 
The playground is located near the Clin- 
ton School of 700 pupils. The purpose of 
having the children share in the planting 
of flowers and trees was not only for the 


under the leadership of 


and layit 


enjoyed very much being participants in 
the national contest. It has added inter- 
est to the work of improving the grounds. 
We shall be very proud if we win a prize, 
but whether we win or not we still have 
our improved grounds, which are very 
delightful.”” The work here was accom- 
plished with an expenditure of $9,360. 
Some of the largest items were for the con- 
struction of concrete retaining walls and 
steps, oi] macadam paving and the instal- 
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lation of apparatus. Forty-one trees, 292 

shrubs, and 70 flowers were planted. The 

Longfellow 

the third largest parent-teacher group in 
California, cooperated in the work. 

In Stamford, Conn., practical lessons 


Parent-Teacher Association, 


in civics for children in three schools 
near the playgrounds 
on Hyland field during the process of 
beautification. 

This national contest, which opened 
October 1, 1925, and closed November 1, 
1926, enrolled 321 playgrounds and 
athletic fields in the United States and 
playgrounds showing the 


were conducted 


Canada. The 
greatest progress in each of the three 
population groups into which the con- 
testants were classified 
the first prize and 
next highest in each group the lesser 

Stillman Valley, [ll., and Green 
Wis., share first honors with La 


were awarded 


10 playgrounds the 


prizes. 
Bay, 
Porte. 


A Permanent Movement Has Been Inaugurated 


In announcing the awards the judges, 


while warmly praising many communi- 
ties whose play grounds had shown marked 
progress in beauty, nevertheless pointed 
out that in every case still further progress 
And this was very gen- 


recognized by the 


could be made. 
erally 
many of whom felt that the first year’s 
work was but the commencement of a 
steady campaign for beautifying the areas 
where the children play. In suggesting the 
competition it was the intention of the 
Harmon Foundation to create just such 
an attitude, and its directors are grati- 
fied that what appears to be a _ per- 
manent movement has been stimulated 
for associating beauty with municipal 


contestants, 


playgrounds. 

















Centennial] Schoo) grounds, Trinidad, Colo., after beautification 
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Sir George Newman's Report 
on Health of School Children 


By FRED TAIT 
Gateshead, England 


HE School Medical Service for 
England and Wales now employs 
1,140 fully qualified medical 
officers, of whom 261 are full time, 567 
part time in the schools and the rest in 
the Public Health Service, and 312 part- 
time officers. In addition, there are 786 
specialist medical officers for ophthalmic, 
aural, anaesthetic, X ray, and orthopedic 
work, of whom 16 are full time in schools 
and the rest part time. There are also 
584 school dentists, of whom 259 are 
employed whole time for school and pub- 
lic heaith work. The nursing staff con- 
sists of 4,520 nurses, of whom 1,166 
give full time to the schools, and 1,317 
divide their time between public-health 
duties and school work. 


National Government Pays Half 


The cost of the medical service in 
recent years has been as follows: 1912-13, 
£285,993; 1921-22, £1,391,606; 1922-23, 
£1,223,C88; 1923-24, £1,220,268; 1924- 
25. £1,300,347. Of this the National 
Government pays approximately one-half 
and the local education authorities the 
other. 

Medical examinations.—Each year there 
are three routine medical inspections of 
school children in elementary schools: 
(a) New entrants who are just over 
5 years; (6) children in the middle school, 
aged approximately 8 to 11; (c) “leavers,” 
aged between 13 and 14. 

In addition, many special cases are 
examined; i. e., children who have been 
previously examined and recommended 
for further observation and children who 
are referred by the teachers. Of the 
5,000,000 children in attendance at ele- 
mentary schools during 1925, 1,798,397 
were examined in the routine inspections 
and 820,953 were examined as special 
cases. The accompanying table shows 
the result. 


Nearly One-Fourth Require Treatment 


The number of children found to re- 
quire treatment, apart from uncleanliness 
and dental defects, was 428,090, or 23.8 
per cent of all those examined. 

For uncleanliness the school nurses 
made 13,589,000 inspections during the 
year, which is almost equivalent to three 
per child. The total number found un- 
clean was 878,788, or 6.5 per cent of 


Digest of the Report for 1925 of Sir George Newman, 
chief medical officer, to the Board of Education of 


~ Great Britain. 


those examined, which is the lowest re- 
corded figure. 

The number of children submitted to 
dental inspection was 2,038,988 and of 
these two-thirds required treatment. 


Local Authorities Provide for Certain Defects 


Practically every county and borough 
in the country now makes provision for 
treating defects found in children as a 
result of medical inspection. This is par- 
ticularly true of minor defects, defective 
vision, and teeth. For orthopedic treat- 
ment only 85 out of 311 areas have defi- 
nitely established centers. 


Medical inspections in England and Wales 


England and Wales 


(excluding London) London 
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Main defects, in order of magnitude 
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2 tine, | cial, 
Number per | per 
| 1,000 | 1,000 
| | 
Defects of vision................ 158,131 | 54.7 73.0 
Enlarged tonsils and adenoids... 134,880 | 53.3 | 47.6 
Eye diseases..___. Jatin ast Ve’ ae 53.7 
Otitis media... -__. ENS AE 31, 763 6.3 25.0 
‘Troms Giseeees................. 29, 166 6.2} 22.0 
Squint ; > a © 9.1 12.2 
Malnutrition ey 23, 767 9. 5 8.3 
Deformities MS TS .--| 19,688 | 7.1 8.6 
Defects of hearing -- -- —~et tae) B41, 2S 
Nervous disorders ___. ..--| 10,0384; 1.8 7.1 
Tuberculosis (pulmonary) 
Definite ___- peibtas oe |} 2,155 5 2.1 
Suspected é he ee ee 5.1 
Tuberculosis (nonpulmonary) 5, 399 1.1 4.1 
Organic heart disease_...._____. | 6, 072 2.2 3.0 
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Treatment is generally given at school 
clinics freely, or where it involves an 
operation, at a small fee, if the parent can 
afford such. There are now 1,395 school 
clinics, an increase of 186 over 1924. It 
is estimated that 80 per cent of the cases 
of defective vision are submitted for treat- 
ment and in all but seven areas provision 
is made for supplying spectacles, some- 
times free, sometimes at a low cost. 

For enlarged tonsils and adenoids in 82 
areas the authorities perform operations 
at their own clinics, and in practically 


all others arrangements are made for oper 
ations to be performed, if the parents can 
not afford a private surgeon, at local hos- 
pitals. There were 60,871 operations of 
this description carried out in 1925. 

In ear diseases 56 authorities treated the 
diseases themselves and many others made 
arrangements with other institutions. 

School buildings —The Board of Edu- 
cation has recently carried out a survey 
of school buildings with the result that 
664 schools have been blacklisted as un- 
suitable for recognition and incapable of 
improvement. It will be a slow process 
to eliminate and replace these, for the 
board has recently curtailed the building 
programs of many authorities. 


Two Secondary Schools for Blind Pupils 


Defective childre n. The school medi- 
cal service has found that there are 2,000 
blind children and 4,692 partially blind 
in England and Wales. Of both these 
classes 3,900 are being taught in special 
schools. There is still a lack of accom- 
modation for the unfortunate children 
thus handicapped and as far as secondary 
education is concerned there are only two 
secondary schools which accommodate 
95 blind pupils in the whole country. 

There are 33,000 children who are 
mentally defective and 200,000 who are 
dull or backward. These have been dis- 
covered in routine and special inspections, 
but there are probably thousands more; 
but in a medical inspection of about 10 
minutes, which is mainly concerned with 
physical defects, it is impossible to dis- 
cover all the dull and backward children. 
The total accommodation for mentally 
defective children is 15,123 in day and 
1,880 in residential schools. Of the rest, 
12,470 are attending public elementary 
schools, 860 are in educational institu- 
tions of other types, and 3,872 are not in 
any school or institution. Slow progress 
has been made in the provision of suitable 
education for the mentally deficient, who 
must now be suitably educated under the 
mental deficiency act of 1913, and sec- 
tions 55, 56 of the education act of 1921. 
No duty is laid upon local education 
authorities to educate the dull and back- 
ward children upon suitable lines, and 
in many areas absolutely nothing is done 
for these unfortunate children. They 
drag along through the ordinary school, 
a burden to their teachers and to 
themselves. 


Necessitous Children Receive Two Meals Daily 


School meals.—It is now part of the 
duty of each local education authority to 
provide meals for necessitous school chil- 
dren, who by reason of hunger are unable 
to derive benefit from the instruction 
given in schools. During the recent coal 
dispute the miners’ children, in most of 
the areas affected, were catered for in 

















School Life, 


this manner. The child generally receives 
breakfast and dinner at school or in some 
special feeding center 

During 1925 there were 118,464 children 
supplied with 13,176,383 meals, of which 
9 666,250 The cost, 
inclusive, of all charges for 1924 worked 
out at 3.72 pence per meal. During the 
coal dispute in 1921 there were 592,518 
| and they received 60,076,017 


supplied free. 


children f« 
meals. The cost of the meal is recovered 
where possible from the parents, but the 
income from this source only represents a 
fraction of the Thus in 1924 the 
total cost was £158,726, of which £17,881 
was recovered from parents. 

In hi 


is much more extensive than is indicated 


cost. 


conclusion to the report, which 


above, Sir George Newman points out 


that England to-day is “only struggling 


slowly of the results of the industrial 
revolution; and much of our present urban 
environment, insanitation, and unwhole- 


less home life is a continuance of 


sone sul 
the conditions of that revolution. * * * 
We are trying to rear a healthy race, 
which has been born in slums.”’ 

On the other hand he shows that there 

is a general substantial improvement in 
the physical condition of the child. ‘This 
he ascribes to'the public health service and 
the school medical service, and the fact 
that ‘‘the English people are becoming an 
open-air race.”’ 
“We 
have to acquire the supreme arts of ma- 
ternity and domestic nurture.’’ But the 
report indicates the value of the work 
done and the fruits it will bear in the 
future. 


He lavs stress on mother care. 


Representative Men on Carolina 


School Boards 


That 93 per cent of the members of 
county boards of education in North Caro- 
linavare natives of the State is indicated 
by a study of the development and present 
status of the county board of education, 
made by Rawleigh Lewis Tremain of the 
North Carolina, Chapel 
Hill. The median age of the members is 
approximately 50 years, and their educa- 
tion ranges from one with no formal 
schooling to 31 who are college graduates; 
practically all are members of the church. 
More are connected with farming or mer- 
chandising than with any other occupa- 
tion, the median value of property held 
by them is $15,735, and the median an- 
nual income is $2,781. Slightly more 
than half have held previously some 
other public position, and 26 are engaged 
in other public service. The median 
number of years served on the board of 
education by these members is between 
three and four years 


University of 
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California Teachers Patronize Place- 
ment Agencies 


Teacher placement in California for the 
4,265 teachers who availed themselves of 
this service during 1925 cost approxi- 
$90,912, according to a study 
recently made by L. P. Farris, principal, 
Alexander Hamilton Junior High School, 
Oakland, and published in the California 
Quarterly of Secondary Education. This 
is an average of about $21.31 for each 
Thirty teacher-placing 
agencies are maintained in the State, 18 
of which are maintained by educational 
institutions for the benefit of their gradu- 
ates and students and 12 by commercial 


mately 


teacher placed. 


Two offices are maintained by 
the California Teachers’ Association for a 


concerns. 
like purpose. About 3,000 more teachers 
registered for placement during 1925 than 
during the preceding year. For p‘acement 
through commercial agencies the approxi- 
mate average cost to teachers was $58; 
through the California Teachers’ Associa- 


tion, approximately $29; and through 
educational institutions only $3. These 


figures indicate the expense borne by 
educational institutions in order to render 
this service. 


Ten Schools for Training Profes- 
sional Foresters 


In Czechoslovakia there are 5 profes- 
sional secondary schools with 12 classes 
and 448 students for education of foresters 
and 5 professional public schools with 8 
classes and 286 students for education of 
forest wardens and gamekeepers. A new 
building of the public school for forest 
wardens and gamekeepers was opened 
on October 17 at Domazlice in South- 
west Bohemia. Many representatives of 
Czechoslovak authorities attended the 
opening ceremony. A museum of forestry 
will be established at the new Agricultural 
Museum in Bratislava, Slovakia. The 
museum will have a laboratory for forest 
work and a great professional library.- 
Emanuel V. Lippert. 


Extension Study in Indiana 
Teachers’ Institutes 


More than 6,000 teachers in Indiana 
were enrolled last session in extension 
classes conducted by standard colleges 
and normal schools of the State in con- 
nection with teachers’ institutes, which 
are required by law. Courses are chosen 
with a view to meeting the professional 
needs of teachers, and textbooks are se- 
lected by the board of the reading circle 
of the State Teachers’ Association, of 
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which the State superintendent is ex 
officio a member. Ten subjects were of- 
fered for study during the session 1925 
26, and in all 235 classes were conducted, 
with a total enrollment of 6,184. Present 
interest in ethics and religion was shown 
by an enrollment of 3,616, more than 
half of all enrolled, for the study of Baily 
and Kent’s ‘History of the Hebrew 
Commonwealth,’’ which had been a text- 
book also the preceding year. For 1926- 
27 Moulton’s ‘“‘ Modern Reader's Bible” 
has been selected for study in that field. 


Attention to Libraries in Jewish 
Centers 


A specialized library of 10,000 volumes 
will be established in the Lawndale Branch 
of the Jewish People’s Institute of Chi- 
cago, now in course of construction. With 
the erection in many places of Jewish 
community centers, provision of libraries 
containing books of Jewish interest is 
becoming an important feature. The 
central building of the Jewish People’s 
Institute of Chicago already possesses a 
library of 9,000 volumes, half of which are 
for children; and in addition, the public 
library of Chicago maintains in the 
building a station for the circulation of 
books. 

Other Jewish centers maintaining libra- 
ries comprising books and literature of 
Judaica, or contemplating their early 
establishment, are: Kansas City, St. 
Louis, Pittsburgh, Scranton, Philadelphia, 
and Newark. The Young Men’s Hebrew 
Association of New York City has a 
library of 17,000 volumes, with a Judaica 
collection of 600 books. 


Ultra-Violet Rays Promote 
Children’s Growth 


In an English school the experiment 
was made of glazing the windows of one 
of the classrooms with glass which per- 
mits the passage of ultra-violet rays, and 
it is reported that the 30 boys, 9 to 11 
years of age, gained 3 pounds more in 
weight and a half inch more in height 
than a similar group of boys in a classroom 
with windows of ordinary glass. The 
children exposed to the ultra-violet rays 
were found also to have 8.63 per cent 
more coloring matter in their blood, and 
their school attendance was 3.73 per cent 
better. 


About 60 per cent of the teachers of 
Nova Scotia are graduates of normal 
colleges. 
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New Books In Education 


By JOHN D. WOLCOTT 


Librarian Bureau of Education 


and practice 
tury co. [1927 xvii, 301 p. 8 


(Century education series. 


The ideal standards for the teaching profession 


which are presented in these pages are designed to 
give teachers that proper respect for the slling 
which they too often lack The author shows why 
teaching is a profession, and analyzes the obligations 


of the teacher to the administrative officer, the board 


of education, the community, and her fellow teacher 
The significance of proper academic and professional 
training, and the etl principles wit should 
regulate the prof | conduct of teaches 

set forth 


in democrac\ The agitator and othe 


types. Garden City, N. Y., Double- 


day, Page & company, 1927. xv, 262 p. 
front., plates. 12 





The operation of self-government in the George 
Junior Republic of Western Pennsylv :. of whicl 
Mr. Bruner is director lescribed t book, 
which deals with various types of b ‘ h are 
found in every scho I The st " 
lution of a fine civ iousness hese t Sw 
appeal to civics and guidance teachers schor 


and to parents 

Rural life at the cross- 
roads. Boston, New York [etec.] Ginn 
and company [1927] x, 482 p._ illus. 
12°. 

The author finds that rural life in America is on 
the decline, owing to increased taxation and 
creased buying power, which cause the most capable 
young people of each generation to desert the farms 
He shows that the buying power of the farm can not 
be reestablished on a parity with the buying power 
of the other great industries until agriculture makes 
as effective use of group marketing, of the tariff, and 
of the control of its surplus as is now made by these 
others. Another pressing need of the farm is the 
elimination of ignor ince by more effective education, 
specifically adapted to rural life. The means to 
this end are discussed, including consolidated schools 
and farm-life schools. Ginn and company have just 
published another rural text entitled Making thi 
most of agriculture (efficient marketing, profitable 
farming, worth-while living), by Theodore Macklin, 
W. E. Grimes, and J. H. Kolb 


Coox, WiLuIAM ADELBERT. High-school 
, 


administration. Baltimore, Warwick 


and York, inc., 1926. ix, 378 p. 12 
The author’s purpose in this work is to discuss 

from the standpoint of the administrator the routine 

as well as the broader problems pressing upor 


ol, and to present 


management of every 
in concise form a body of concrete information abou 
high schools, which shall reflect a large amour 
actual experience 
Secondary edau- 
eation. Boston, New York ete } 
Houghton Mifflin 
xxxiv, 649 p. tables, diagrs 12 
(Riverside textbooks in edueatior ed 
by E. P. Cubberley 

Since our syster f public educatior 7 
regarded as an entity with ts div 


company) 1927] 


Teaching: Profession 
New York, The Cen- 


grades contributing in a broad, general way to one 
ite goal, no one of these divisions can be ade 


uately considered apart from its relations to the 
mmediately preceding and following stages. This 
book accordingly devotes chapters to the relations 
‘lementary and secondary education and to the 
relations of the secondary school to the college and 
universit) The curriculum is considered in terms 
educational aims and objectives rather than in 
of the special subjects. The personal char 
teristics of the secondary-school pupil are dis- 
issed, with particular attention to educational and 
cational guidance 
LowTH, Frank J. Everyday problems 
of the country teacher; a textbook and 
a handbook of country-school practice, 
New York, The Macmillan company, 
1926. xii, 563 p. front., illus. 8 


very comprehensive manual offer practical 

itions for a wide range of the problems which cor 
front the rural teacher Che suggestions given art 
concrete, and abstract discussions of educational 
philosophy are omitted as unpractical. The discus- 
or leal with guiding essentials, but abundant 
lis d for more detailed treatment of clas 


procedur 


NEILI 1. dS. The problem child. New 


York, Robert M. McBride & company 
1927] 256p. 12 
Che author of this book is a well-known English 
educator who abandoned teaching a few years ago 
specialize in child psychology, and then started a 
school of his own for ‘‘difficult’ children. From 


the results of his practical experience he discusses 
numerous aspects of his work which are suggestive 
for others dealing with similar problems. 


PrecuHsSsTEIN, L. A., and JENKINS, FRANCES. 


Psychology of the kindergarten-primary 
child. Boston, New York fetc.] Hough- 
ton Mifflin company [1927] xvi, 281 p. 
tables, diagrs. 12°. (Riverside text- 
books in education, ed. by E. P. Cub- 
berley. 

[he purpose of this book is to render to the 
student of kindergarten-primary education a ser vice 
similar to that rendered to junior high school teach- 
ers Dy its companion volume in the same series, 
Psychology of the junior-high school pupil, by Pech- 
tein and McGregor, 1924 As defined in the earlier 
vork, this means that the “‘ best educational practice 

i given field is placed side by side with the science 
inderlying that practice.’ The authors believe 


that in the past five years the discovery of psycho- 


ogical facts of child life has been so extensive, and 
ipplication in the best kindergarten-primary 

cl s has been carried so far, that a new contri- 
ition based upon applied psychology is warranted 


toperRTS, Lypia J. Nutrition work with 
ildren. Chicago, Ill., The Universit, 
of Chicago press {1927] xiv, 394 p. 


plates, tables, diagrs. 8°. (The Uni- 
versity of Chicago home economics 
series. Katharine Blunt, editor.) 
We have in the United States, according to this 
k, to an extent probably greater than that of 


ther nation, the problem of malnutrition of 
iren unassociated with lack of food or poverty 


he nature of the problem is here presented, and 


practical methods for its eradication are proposed. 





The causes, effects, prevention, treatment of 
malnutrition are so ered as to equip this volume 
not only as a textbook, but also for general use among 
parents, social workers, child-welfare workers, and 


public-health officials 


SKINNER, CHARLES Epwarp, and others, 


Si 


editors. Readings educational psy- 
Charles Edward 
Skinner, Ira Morris Gast, and Harley 


Clay Skinner. New York, London, D. 


chology, edited by 


Appleton and company [1926] xvii, 
833 p. tables, diagrs. 8° 
During recent years in the field of educational 
psychology the vast accumulation of available mate- 


rial renders it difficult for students to gain access to 


all the source material that is essential 1 well- 
rounded course rh ime of readings has been 
compiled for student f | hology, educational 
psychology, and principl f edu n, to assist 
them in obtaining the necessar ibject matter, 
and for ready reference t suthoritative source 
material, much of it representing diverse points of 


view on particular sul 


OMAN, LAuRA GILLMORE. Some pri- 
mary methods. New York, The Mac- 
millan company, 1927. ix, 293 p. 
itive, 8°. 


A high conception of teaching service is here pre- 
sented by a primary teacher and supervisor of long 
experience. Practical suggestions are offered regard- 
ing the teacher’s own attitude to the work, and 
methods are described in projects or class activities, 
study seat work, and in the spec jects of the 
curriculum. 





"ENTWORTH, Mary M. Individual dif- 


ferences in the intelligence of school 
children. Cambridge, Harvard  uni- 
versity press, 1926. 162 p._ tables, 
diagrs. 8°. (Harvard studies in edu- 
cation, vol. 7.) 


This investigation is based upon an examination 
of 1,001 school children covering a period of two 
school years (1922-1924), and includes, with a few 
exceptions which were caused by absence or re- 
moval, all children who were in Grade I of the pub- 
lic schools in a residential suburb of Boston in 
1922-1923, and all children who were in Grade II in 
the following year. The greater part of the book 
illustrates, by means of 112 
of different types of children, many of the principles 
upon which present-d educational practice is 
striving to overcome the child's defects and develop 
constructive traits of character 


individual case-studies 


WHITNEY, FREDERICK LAMSON. The 


growth of teachers in service; a manual 
for the inexperienced superintendent of 
schools. New York, The Century co. 
[1927] xl, 308 p. tables, diagrs. 8° 
(Century education series. 

The problems met | the superintendent of 
schools in the small cit e here discussed in the 
light of principles established in large city experi- 
ence. The beginnings reports from the former 
field are used so far as they are pertinent to topics 
considered. The author writes from a background 
of extensive experience in school administration and 
supervision, addressing himself primarily to the 
inexperienced superintendent of schools in a small 
city system. The subject of the growth of teachers 
in service is also presented so that classroom teachers 
may profit by it. 
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A CODE OF ETHICS 
for 
PARENT-TEACHER ASSOCIATIONS 


By H. C. PRYOR 


Director College Training High School, Kansas State Teachers College 
Pittsburg, Kansas 


@ 


Realizing that our highest duty is to pass on to our children the best social herit- 
age that we can provide, we, the patrons of the American public school, do indorse 
and promise to practice this code of ethics in our relationships with the school. 


1. We will keep informed as to the needs of our 
school and will maintain a sympathetic attitude 
toward it. 


2. We will ungrudgingly support our school to 
the fullest extent consistent with the financial 
ability of our community. 


3. We will serve it faithfully, whenever chosen 
to act in an official capacity. 


4. We will endeavor to select competent 
members for our Board of Education. 


5. Realizing the importance of each step in 
education, we will insist that equally well qualified 
teachers be employed for all grades and that no 
grade be neglected or discriminated against. 


6. In order that the interests of the children 
may be most effectively promoted, we will sup- 
port and cooperate with the teaching staff and 
the Board of Education to the fullest possible 
extent. If we sincerely believe them to be in the 
wrong, we will be frank and open in our criticism. 
We will be equally ready to change our opinions 
and to make amends for any injustice done. 


7. As individuals we will expect nothing for our 
children or ourselves contrary to the interests of 
the entire school. 


8. We will make no hurried criticisms, but will 
act only on the basis of accurate and first-hand 
information and after sober judgment. 


9. Realizing the harm done to children through 
unwise and indiscreet criticism, we will discourage 
any faultfinding on their part and will ourselves 
refrain from adverse criticism of teachers or of the 
school in their presence. 


10. We will see that the best living conditions 
which the community affords are available to all 
teachers at a reasonable price. 


11. To promote mutual understanding and to 
make teachers comfortable and happy, we will 
take them into our home and community life. 


12. We will frequently avail ourselves of the 
opportunity to visit the school and get first-hand 
information regarding the equipment, the teach- 
ing, and school activities of the children. 


13. We will accept our share of the responsi- 
bility of the home and school as partners in the 
rearing of children to manhood and womanhood. 


14. We will cooperate with the school in 
developing and protecting the health and char- 
acter of our children and in training them for 
citizenship and better parenthood. 


15. We will provide wholesome recreation for 
our own children and will cooperate in providing 
equal opportunities for those who are less fortu- 
nate. 


16. We will provide home conditions favorable 
for study. 


17. We will encourage a sympathetic and con- 
structive attitude toward the school and its ac- 
tivities. 

18. We will always look upon the school as the 
foundation of our national life, the guardian of 
the best in our social structure, and the cradle of 
permanent reform. 


19. We will study and support worthy State 
and National child-welfare legislation. 


20. We will subscribe to, or at least read, 
periodicals and books relating to the education 
and nurture of the child. 


21. We will express our attitude in a practical 
way, through membership and active service in 
the Parent-Teacher Association, 
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If Youth but Knew that which Men for 


Themselves must Learn 


THAT faith in some one, or some thing, anchors us. 

THAT sincerity is essential to intellectual honesty. 

THAT one act does not establish a habit, but its repetition does. 
THAT we are but a composite group of our habits. 

THAT character is the truth of a man. 

THAT nothing will pay that is not right. 


THAT “duty” means to do in the best possible way the thing that lies 
nearest. 


THAT duty daily performed invites peace of mind. 


THAT each succeeding day should profit from yesterday, for to-morrow 
is also a day. 


THAT only those can rule who have first learned to obey. 
THAT the lessons of obedience must be learned in youth. 
THAT disloyalty to authority penalizes itself. 


THAT the head should control, but the joys of living come from the 
heart. 


THAT he best serves himself who first serves others. 

THAT happiness can not be captured; it comes to us. 

THAT nothing happens; everything is brought about. 

THAT we get from the world an equivalent for what we give to it. 
THAT what we see in the faces of others is reflected from our own. 


THAT because man’s instinct prompts him to appraise, youth is not 
unobserved. 


THAT introspection is wholesome for correction, but morbid self- 
censure deteriorates moral fiber. 


THAT fear, most baleful to adolescence, is dispelled by understanding. 


THEN YOUTH COULD APPRECIATE that the future promises 
to contribute more than the past, of that which is true and good, to the 
happiness of those coming forward to do the world’s work. 


e 


— HUBERT WORK, Secretary of the Interior. 





























